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STRATEGIC POINTS IN CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY. 


A SUGGESTED COURSE OF STUDY FOR SOCIOLOGICAL CIRCLES, 
CLUBS, OR INSTITUTES. 


The Royal Law: ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
The Golden Rule: ‘‘ As ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them.”’ 


The Iron Rule: ‘‘If any man will not work, neither shall he eat.”’ 
I.—INTRODUCTORY STUDIES. 


1. Definitions.—Sociology is the study of man in society 
in contrast to the study of man in his individuality ; in con- 
trast also to theology, which is the study of man in his rela- 
tions to God, or, strictly speaking, of God in His relations to 
man. Christian sociology is the study of society from a 
Christian standpoint with a view to its Christianization. Re- 
ligion, as the Bible defines it, includes both theology and 
sociology, both love to God and love toman. Reform and 
charity are not ‘‘relations’’ of religion, but its hand and 
heart. What is now commonly called philanthropy and 
morality, the Epistle of James calls ‘‘ pure religion ’’ (1 : 27). 
While sociology, in the etymological meaning of the word, 
would include the study of man in all ages in all social rela- 
tions of life that are larger than the family, which is the social 
unit, yet in reality sociology is a new science, one of the products 
of the steam engine and electric telegraph, by which both 
individualism and isolation have been compelled to give way 
to factories and cities and railroads and newspapers, through 
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which the world has been reduced to a neighborhood. It can 
and must be made into a brotherhood also, which is the work 
of Christianity. The world is smaller than a neighborhood— 
it has been made into one ‘‘ body politic,’’ so closely veined 
together that if one member suffer every member suffers with 
it. Ot this body Christianity must be the heart. This new 
solidarity of the race will sink all together by the millstones of 
selfishness, the anarchy of the selfish poor, the avariciousness 
of the selfish rich, unless.all are lifted together by the might 
of Christian brotherhood grasping the divine Fatherhood. 


METHODS OF STUDY. 


2. Inductive Studies. —This being man’s study of man 
ought not to be done chiefly by reading books, but as far as 
possible by reading hearts, that is, by dzrect inductive studies, 
not of the defective, delinquent and dependent only, but also 
of the favored classes. Professor J. R. Commons, of Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, Secretary of the National Institute of Chris- 
tian Sociology, wisely recommends that any one desiring to 
study this subject shall become a friendly visitor of a charity 
Organization society, in which capacity he would be sent to 
families applying for aid. Such visits would be studies not 
only of poverty and wages, but also of their relations to 
intemperance, gambling, impurity, immigration, Sabbath- 
breaking, with occasional glimpses at other reform problems, 
such as divorce and municipal corruption. Prof. Commons 
also suggests a membership in some labor union for purposes 
of study. The ‘‘ University Settlement’’ is a still better lab- 
oratory for social experiments combined with studies. The 
writer once investigated the homes of the poor, living within 
range of his Brooklyn church, by getting an appointment as 
Bible colporteur. He has found the benefit of visiting labor 
bodies and freely conversing with their members. In Chi- 
cago he studied the slums as a member of the executive 
committee of a law enforcement league, making a midnight 
tour of saloons with two fellow committeemen and an officer 
in citizen’s dress. In New York the opportunity for induct- 
ive social studies was found by joining in the work of a mid- 
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night missionary. In these studies he avoided scenes that 
would corrupt the imagination. To study the farmers or the 
well-to-do classes, if one does not have more direct facilities, 
the heroic role of a book agent might be effective. Courteous 
letters or inquiry blanks, accompanied with stamped envel- 
opes for reply, make up the efficient method for gathering 
statistics from a distance. In each State some institute of 
Christian sociology might thus find out exactly what experi- 
ments had been made by the business men of the State and 
with what results as to profit-sharing, Saturday half-holiday, 
early closing, Sabbath-closing, and other movements from the 
employer’s standpoint for reducing labor or increasing wages. 

Conferences of capitalists and wage workers, such as 
Emperor William and Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden have 
held, are another method of sociological study of great value 
and large possibilities. Such a conference the author has 
placed on the program of his ‘‘ Forum of Reforms ’’ in one of 
the Chautauquas. As a geologist studies every cliff he passes, 
and as a botanist sees rare flowers in every field he crosses, so 
the earnest sociologist will find valuable ‘‘specimens'’ and 
‘collections ’’ for study in every institution of charity and 
correction and reform that is within his reach when at home 
or traveling. Immediate and exact record of the results of 
such studies in a note-book always at hand is essential to 
accuracy in this work. The practical sociologist will also 
examine every wage-earner and every capitalist and every 
reformer with whom he can make a conversation as a ‘‘ spec- 
imen’’ to be studied for facts or feelings, both of which are a 
part of the sociological phenomena to be studied. In a few 
cases preachers’ meetings have invited representatives of 
labor reform and of other social reforms to speak to them and 
afterwards answer questions. It would be still better if such 
representatives were brought before preachers earlier, in 
theological classes, where a skilled sociological professor 
could by questioning and cross-questioning and subsequent 
discussion make the most of such a living study, which should 
not be vivisection but sympathetic. 

3. The Bible the Text Book.— Having begun with inductive 
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studies of living men in a living society, reading will be 
needed to increase one’s store of facts and especially of funda- 
mental principles and curative methods. .Read the Bible 
sociologically, first of all. It will seem like a new book, as it 
has been read theologically in the past. Those who have 
read it with the eye set to the personal relation of the personal 
God to the personal sinner will be surprised to find how many 
of its messages are addressed to nations and cities ; how many 
of them are about property and industry ; how strongly they 
insist upon service as well as worship; on morality as well as 
devotion ; on social ethics as well as religious fellowship ; on 
saving society as well as souls. 

4. Modern Sociological Literature.—Of all writers on Chris- 
tian Sociology, Rev. Dr. Josiah Strong and Prof. Richard T. 
Ely are most generally approved by Christian leaders. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church and the United Brethren have 
both put Ely’s ‘‘Social Aspects of Christianity’’ in their 
course of study for preachers. His books recommend other 
books by which the industrial aspects of sociology may be 
pursued as far as time allows. Dr. Strong’s ‘‘ New Era’’ and 
the book of Dr. Ely just named would together constitute an 


admirable introduction to Christian sociology.* There isa 
tendency to confine the word sociology to its lower story, to 
the questions of property, omitting the higher social problems 
that relate more directly tocharacter. A sociological library 
should include books and pamphlets on purity, divorce, 
Sabbath reform, temperance, and all other moral questions. 
For those who cannot afford time or money for more than the 
most concise and most recent discussions in English, we sug- 
gest the following minimum library, arranging the social 
problems in this case, for convenient reference, in alphabetical 
order. 

Ballot Reform, Ivin’s ‘‘ Machine Politics.’’ (Harper’s, 50 
cts. ) 





* To these should be added ‘‘ Social Evolution,’’ by Benjamin Kidd, just issued, a 
discussion both of evolution and of sociology, masterly in its studies of both, show- 
ing that neither should ignore ethics and religion, 
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Charity Organization, Documents and Reports of Charity 
Organization Society of New York City (Stamps). 

Civil Service Reform, Documents of National Civil Service 
Reform League, New York City (Stamps). 

Catholic Questions, Lansing’s ‘‘ Romanism and the Repub- 
lic’’ and pamphlets of same. (Arnold Publishing Company, 
Boston, $1.50.) 

Church and State, Schaff’s ‘‘Church and State.’’ (Scrib- 
ner’s, $1.50.) 

Opinion of Mr. Justice Brewer, U. S. Supreme Court, 
Washington, Trinity Church Case (Stamps). 

Divorce, Reports and Documents National Divorce Reform 
League (Rev. S. W. Dike, LL.D. Sec’y, Auburndale, Mass. 
50 cts. ) 

Dress Reform, Leaflets on this subject of the N. W.C. T. U. 
(The Temple, Chicago, to cts.) 

Funeral Reform, Documents of Funeral Reform Association, 
London (Free). 

Gambling, Reports of Society for the Prevention of Vice. 
(Anthony Comstock, Sec’y, New York City.) Also Argument 
of Ex-Attorney General W. H. H. Miller, on the Louisiana 
Lottery (Address Department of Justice, Washington, Free). 

Immigration, Congressional Reports and Speeches, Senator 
Chandler, Washington. 

Impurity, Anthony Comstock’s ‘‘ Traps for the Young’’ 
and ‘‘ Art versus Morals’’ ($1.25 for both). 

Labor and Capital, Ely’s ‘‘ Economics’’ (Recently written 
for C. L. S. C. Reading Circles, $1.00). Common’s ‘‘ Church 
and Social Problems’’ (75 cts.) Reports of National Bureau 
of Labor, Washington (Free). 

Legislative Reform, Sullivan’s ‘‘ Initiative and Referendum’’ 
(25 cts.) Speeches on election of President for one term only 
and of senators by the people. (Request from United States 
Senator of the writer’s own State. ) 

Law and Order, Address on Executive Power by Hon. C. C. 
Bonney, Chicago. Reports of Pittsburg and Boston Law and 
Order Leagues (Stamps). 
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Mormonism, Articles of Rev. R. G. McNeice, in bound 
volumes of Our Day, Boston. 

Municipal Reform, Documents from Hon. S. B. Capen, 
Boston, and Rey. Dr. C. H. Parkhurst, New York. 

Sabbath Reform, Crafts’ ‘‘Sabbath for Man,’’ (Authors’ 
Union, 6 South St., Baltimore, 85 cts.) 

Temperance, Wheeler’s ‘‘ Prohibition’’ (50 cts.) Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., N. Y., Crafts’ ‘‘ Temperance Century ’’ (35 cts. 
same). 

Woman Suffrage, Documents of National Women’s Suffrage 
Association, (care of Woman's Journal, Boston). 

Concise discussions of all current social problems and moral 
reforms by experts will be found in bound volumes of OuR 
Day, Boston, and in files of the Christian Statesman, Pittsburg. 
One who has the time to go into the subject more fully should 
read not only the literature named, most of it widely approved 
by Christian leaders, and more of like tenor, but also the 
books of authors whose views are less approved but which 
need to be studied as a part of current social phenomena, 
which includes errors as wellas truths, prejudices as well as 
conditions. Especially should books and papers which have 
had a large welcome from the people, such as George’s ‘‘ Prog- 
ress and Poverty’’ and Bellamy’s ‘‘ Looking Backward’’ be 
carefully studied on that account, if not for others also. The 
sophistries of anarchists, of defenders of drinking usages and 
Sabbath-breaking, and of other foes of society should also be 
read so far as possible in order to know them directly, rather 
than by hearsay. 


POINTS OF VIEW. 


5. The Home.—Many current discussions assume that 
the individual producer is the sociological unit, and the 
workshop the point of departure in sociological study; but 
we hold that ‘the family ts the unit, and the home the 
point of departure. Society is an association of families and 
can be no better than its families. A corrupt family is a 
poisoned drop of society’s life blood. The perils of the home 
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are the most serious, because the most fundamental perils of 
society. The betterment of the homes is the most radical 
method of improving society. Heredity, training, conversion, 
the greatest of these is conversion, but it is greatly promoted 
before and after by heredity and training. The first word in 
sociology is not production but reproduction, the most God- 
like of human powers; one so kindred to creatorship that 
nearly all heathen religions make it an object of worship, as 
in the Bible it is a subject of honor, though by Christians 
often treated with shame. Personal impurity, beyond its 
hygienic and moral peril to the individual, is a fundamental 
peril to society because it attacks the very foundations of the 
family. For a city to tolerate a traffic in it is to invite both 
physical and moral blood-poisoning of society itself. Intem- 
perance also, beyond its hygienic and moral menace to the 
victim, is a social peril, not only in its relation to politics and 
pauperism and disorder, but especially in its relations to 
heredity and home training. Not only the drunkard but the 
tippler also gives to society defective progeny, predisposed to 
disease and immorality ; and, by the father’s evil example in 
the home, if not by divorce or separation due to his cruelty 
or shiftlessness, also prevents proper family training. Dress 


reform, often treated by men, and women, too, as a jest, is a 


matter of serious importance, since it affects the health of 
mothers and so of their children and so the public health. 
The Chinese women with bandaged feet might well send 
hygienic missionaries to American women who compress more 
vital organs at the dictates of fashion. When a woman gratu- 
itously sweeps the street it might be treated as only an amus- 
ing instance of the follies of fashion were it not that she is 
sweeping disease germs into her home. The low cut dress, 
which some Christian women wear at the dictate of Paris 
actresses and demi-monde, promotes not only pneumonia but 
also passion, and for both reasons is a social peril. Hygienic 
education, including both information and exercise, important 
in all schools, should be especially insisted on in schools for 
girls. In this age of ‘‘rights’’ a child’s right to be well born 
should be jealously guarded by society for its own sake as 
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well as the child’s. The ancients were not wholly wrong in 
connecting disease and sin. Sin often causes disease, and 
disease often occasions sin. While family heredity counts for 
much, family training counts for more. Mr. W. M. F. 
Round, of the Prison Association, N. Y., shows very clearly 
from the experiments of child-saving institutions that good 
training can, in most cases, checkmate bad heredity. Asa 
rule the best blood can be over-matched by bad training, or 
the worst by good training. Hence, right home training is 
even more important to the individual and to society than 
heredity. Home is the divinely appointed training school of 
obedience. Parents who do not insist on strict obedience in 
their children are the enemies not only of their children but 
also of society. Visiting Sing Sing prison the warden said to 
me, ‘‘ Obedience is the first lesson we have to teach here.’’ 
Many have to learn it there because they did not learn it at 
home. Labor questions, many of them, are at their roots 
largely questions of the family affecting both heredity and 
training. In 1760 manufacturing was done in and about the 
homes, family by family. When the invention of the steam 
engine took men from their homes to factories, it not only 
gave the father a less healthy place of work, but also separated 
him nearly all day from his household, and so from oppor- 
tunities of training. What was far worse, as machinery took 
the place of muscle, the mother and child were also sum- 
moned to the unhealthy factory, with further loss in home 
training, and new temptations to social vices. Because the 
home is the social unit, the most fundamental elements of 
labor reform are those which aim to prohibit child labor and 
to surround women’s work with hygienic and moral safe- 
guards. As the most fundamental industrial reforms are 
those that guard childhood’s right to a true home life, the 
most fundamental moral and humane reforms are those that 
provide homes for homeless children. But as conversion is 
more to a child than heredity or training, home religion is 
the primary sociological requisite. The writer when asked 
what are the most serious social perils discovered in more 
than eighty thousand miles of travel as a student of social 
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reforms, is accustomed to answer, Not intemperance or im- 
purity or gambling or Sabbath-breaking, but the fact that 
nine-tenths of the Christian families of the cities do not main- 
tain daily home worship, while many parents in the same also 
fail to take the children regularly to public worship, depend- 
ing on the Sabbath-school teacher to do in half an hour per 
week the work in a child’s soul which God has committed 
chiefly to parents and pastor. While parents are at fault, 
church authorities are also to be blamed, since those churches 
that plan for it and expect it, secure both a general observ- 
ance of family worship and a general attendance of children 
at church. As daily dew is more influential upon the harvest 
than occasional rains, daily worship, with Christian example 
and conversation at home, is more influential toward produc- 
ing the nobler society of justice and brotherhood, which is 
the Kingdom of God, than any improvement in church wor- 
ship and work. Although family religion should not end 
with family worship, it should degzz there, and those who lack 
that usually lack the Christian example and especially the 
Christian conversation that should support it. There is noth- 
ing by which society would be more radically benefited than 
by promoting home worship, not by multiplying it only but 
especially by making it more attractive and helpful. This 
has been done in some churches by the authorities furnishing 
a list of daily readings for united use in all the families of the 
congregation, the readings being lighted up by sermons and 
prayer-meeting talks just preceding, and also by such correct 
Bible pictures as those of Holland’s Bible, which, unlike 
those of ‘‘the old masters’’ of misrepresentation, are not 
‘‘flustrations’’ of the text. We could tell of a household 
where even before the use of such pictures, by selecting the 
narrative portions of the Bible and accompanying the reading 
with brief words of explanation, lively boys of six and four 
years of age were so interested as to be unwilling to have the 
reading stopped, even with a second chapter—so interested as 
to be able to give account of the preceding reading at the 
opening of the next, in response to questions. The multi- 
plication of social clubs is an important sociological study, 
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not only because some of them promote the drink habit and 
gambling by giving them seeming respectability and social 
attractions ; not only because some of them promote impurity 
by their pictures and conversation and a lack of women’s re- 
fining influence; not only because the purest of them often 
take time which should have been given to churches, now 
less numerous than lodges in American cities ; but also be- 
cause toa multitude of fathers and sons they interfere with 
their primary duties to the home. Many a man finds time 
for almost every ‘‘ society ’’ except the society of his wife and 
children. 

6. The Workshop.—While the producer is not, as often as- 
sumed, the sociological unit, ‘he workshop, second to the home 
in the portion of life tt covers, ts also a secondary point of depart- 
ure for sociological study, the home and workshop being the two 
foci in the sociological orbit. From home to shop and from 
shop to home, for six-sevenths of the days is the routine of life. 
Those who make the labor problem the center of the socio- 
logical system, in discussing moral reforms from that point of 
view, have promulgated some novel doctrines, which should 
not be wholly rejected because not wholly true. Labor ex- 
tremists declare, ‘‘ Poverty is the cause of drink,’’ and tem- 
perance men of an equally narrow type reply, ‘‘ Nay, but drink 
is the cause of poverty.’’ Each has a part of the truth, a 
half hinge from the door that swings one way into the saloon 
and the other way into the poorhouse, with persons passing 
both ways. What proportion begin to drink because of the 
hardships of extreme poverty is to be proved by induction, 
not by mere assertion. Let the sociological student note 
down the names of the drunkards whose history he personally 
knows, and the relation of poverty to their cases, before and 
after the formation of the drink habit, and then add other 
cases from the memories of acquaintances and from the records 
of inebriate asylums and other institutions of charity and cor- 
rection. We do not anticipate that the novices in temperance 
discussions will be found to be nearer the truth than those 
who have long been working with and for the victims of 
intemperance, but we do anticipate that it will be found that 
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besides the drunkard’s personal guilt, industrial abuses need 
to be taken into account in devising complete remedies. The 
pledge and prayer and prohibition should certainly be supple- 
mented by tenement house reform, by cooking schools for the 
wives and daughters of the poor, and by coffee houses for the 
fathers and sons. ‘Those labor reformers who say that women 
sell themselves chiefly because of starvation wages have given 
no proof of their assertion. Hon. Carroll D. Wright of the 
National Bureau of Labor has ascertained by statistical inves- 
tigation that such falls occur more frequently in the case of 
domestic servants in homes and hotels, where there is surely 
no danger of starvation, than among factory girls. We are 
inclined to think further inductive studies would show that 
depravity has more to do with the beginning of social vice 
than poverty, but that is no reason why those who insist that 
the blame of the fall partly belongs to the woman should not 
impartially seek to find to what extent it belongs, in some 
cases, tothe unjustemployer. Sowith the subjects of charity. 
The impartial student will not accept ex parte statements that 
it is all due to low wages, or all to shiftlessness, or all to care- 
less charity, but will seek to find how much of it is due to 
industrial changes, such as the multiplication of machinery, 
for which no one is at fault, and how much to industrial 
abuses that could and should be remedied, such as unre- 
stricted immigration and political tinkering with business for 
partisan ends. 

7. The Church.— As the family, as old as Eden, is the 
point of departure in sociological study, 7/s goal is the new 
earth, the new Jerusalem let down from God, the Kingdom of 
Heaven, a divinely ordered and a divinely promised human 
and humane society of justice and brotherhood, in which 
x0d's will is done on earth as in Heaven. The perfect society 
is to be not rural and individual, but social —a ‘‘city.’’ The 
proverb, ‘‘God made the country and man made the town’’ 
will then be outgrown. ‘‘ Behold thy King cometh unto 
thee,’’ O city of sin, the old Jerusalem where even Christ is 
sold for silver ; but by the leaven of His law thou shalt become 
the new Jerusalem, a Christianized society, whose traders and 
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rulers shall no longer be confused when asked, ‘‘ Where is 
he that is born King?’’ The new sociology repudiates the 
unethical political economy of Adam Smith, which taught 
that business needs no laws of God or government, but only 
the balanced selfishness of competition. That century plant 
bloomed in 1893, and the whole world grew sick in its deadly 
perfume. Even those labor reformers who hiss any reference 
to the Church are unitedly recognizing that only the Carpen- 
ter of Nazareth can rebuild us from the ruins of the indus- 
trial cyclone of selfish competition and soulless combination. 
Labor reformers are too hastily condemning the Church for 
not at once solving this complicated problem. If some Chris- 
tians are negligent others are earnesthy seeking a remedy, and 
those critics who have not even a remedy to suggest should 
not be too much in haste to condemn those who are as much 
at a loss as themselves what todo. Let the Church at least 
thank God that Christianity has so leavened society that 
‘*Might makes right’’ is no longer accepted as a final law in 
business ; that Christ is seen to be the toiler’s champion, even 
though His Church is partly misunderstood and partly misrep- 
resentative of Him. Let the churches, uncertain like nearly 
everybody else as yet as to what should be done, appoint a 
union committee in each State, in each nation, who shall hold 
labor conferences, sociological congresses, gather reliable 
statistics, and recommend practical applications of the law of 
Christ in legislation and otherwise, such as may be clearly 
seen to be required. 

8. The State.—While many blame the Church for not cor- 


recting industrial abuses, more look to the State for some 


cure-all. When the British Parliament was wholly controlled 
by the employing class it prescribed low wages by law and 
forbade redress by strikes. Therefore when Adam Smith sug- 
gested ‘‘ the let-alone policy,’’ workmen did not object. But 
when their wives and children began to suffer from unsanitary 
conditions in the factories, they first secured the ballot, and 
then redressed their wrongs. More and more since then, in 
Great Britain and America, the liberty of employers to do 
wrong, especially the liberty of corporations, has been re- 
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stricted by law, notwithstanding which the corporations and 
trusts have come to be so powerful that it is a pressing ques- 
tion whether Government will not have to own the monopolies 
at least, in order to save itself from being owned by them, 
and also in order that a more just distribution of the joint 
product of labor and capital shall be secured before the sense 
of injustice shall grow to revolution. Between the extreme 
view of those who would have the State let industry alone, 
and those who would have the State monopolize it, the Chris- 
tian sociologist should impartially seek the golden mean, 
which Prof. Ely considers to be, Government directorship or 
ownership of natural monopolies, leaving to private enter- 
prise whatever monopoly has left in the field of competition. 
It is to be feared that the tendency to rely upon Government, 
local, State and national, is becoming excessive, and is verging 
on the perils of poor relief. It is boldly claimed that Gov- 
ernment ought to give every mana job. Whatever may be 
the case when the world becomes more crowded, this cannot 
be seriously claimed while there are thousands of idle farms 
on which any one who will can at least make a living.* It is 
not the duty of Government to encourage the ominous deser- 
tion of the country for the cities by the premium of city em- 
ployment. Even moral reformers, though needing more and 
better laws, are in danger of relying too exclusively on the 
enactment and enforcement of laws, neglecting the still more 
important heartwork of promoting moral sympathy and senti- 
ment. 

9. <Lndividualism and Independence. —'The individualism 
which preceded the present solidarity of the race was best 
represented by ‘‘the independent farmer’’ who could have 
lived and flourished if the fence around his farm had shut him 
out from all the world, and all the world from him. He raised 
his own meat, drink, lodging and raiment. In the period 
when the farmer was only a shepherd, the sheep furnished 





* At the opening of May, when “industrial armies”’ of the ‘“‘unemployed’”’ were 
marching on Washington, the Immigrant Labor Bureau in New York, as the writer 
learned by personal inquiry, could not find enough workmen to supply the demand 
for farm laborers in the Middle States. 
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him his tent, his coat and his food, the last supplemented by 
natural growths of fruit. When he learned to till the soil and 
locate in a house, he made his own lumber, and was as inde- 
pendent as before. Homespun took the place of skins for 
garments, and home-ground flour supplemented fruit, but he 
was still independent. Now the farmer is dependent on mills 
a thousand miles away for his bread, for his garments, for his 
lumber, and is also at the mercy of bad roads and worse rail- 
roads, and grain gamblers, who are worst of all. Every 
farmer in the world suffered in 1893-4 because of previous 
bad financiering in Argentine, Australia and India. It first 
affected the world’s heart, London, whence the industrial 
poison went to every fireside in the civilized world. Nor is 
the once independent farmer left, as formerly, to instill moral 
ideas into his family without other difficulties than those of 
natural depravity. The Sunday paper is thrown off at the 
nearest railroad station, at which his family is also tempted to 
Sunday excursions. The saloon has also come to the neigh- 
boring village, or else the city saloon has come to be so near 
by the building of the railroad that it has poisoned the country 
as well asthe city. Neither in city nor country can a man do 
his duty to his own family, whether. industrially or morally, 
except by taking into view, as Abraham was taught to do in 
an individualistic age, ‘‘ all the families of the earth,’’ which 
he was assured were to be blest by his life and descendants, as 
all the families of the world, to-day especially, are sometimes 
cursed by the influence of one man’s wrong-doing. 

10. ‘ Personal Liberty.’’— Many are restive.in the new 
social conditions because they have not recognized that with 
the doing away of individualism in production and distribu- 
tion, and of rural isolation, that was formerly the common lot 
of families, personal liberty must necessarily be curtailed both 
in commerce and in moral conduct. Personal liberty, such as 
is demanded by the would-be triumvirate of society, Covet- 
ousness, Lust and Appetite, can be found only in the solitude 
of the wilderness. Even there, liberty is circled by law, but 
only by natural law. So far as society is concerned, the soli- 
tary may keep a stench at his cabin door and may make 
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night hideous with drunken rage and revelry. But he who 
changes solitude for society surrenders a part of his liberty 
in exchange for the more valued fellowship and protection of 
society, just as he exchanges acres of rural land for a smaller 
but more valuable house lot in the city. There he cannot do 
as he pleases unless it also pleases his neighbor, who has 
equal rights. Personal liberty in society is an ample circle 
within which one can do what he likes so far as he does not 
interfere with the proper likes and true rights of others, for 
the protection of which a fence of law surrounds his personal 
liberty, a fence which will not restrict his liberty unless he 
wishes to trespass on his neighbor’s liberty on the other side 
of the fence. The fallacy of the personal liberty cry as raised 
in questions of appetite is recognized by many who do not yet 
see that it is just as fallacious, though more respectable, when 
raised in problems of labor. In exchange for the protection 
and facilities of trade that society gives to every business, and 
especially to incorporated business, society has a right, which 
is more and more being recognized by legislators and courts, 
to limit the personal liberty of employers and employés alike, 
so far as public good requires -——a right which is very likely 
to be pushed too far after being so long neglected in a super- 
stitious fear that liberty would be jeopardized if the liberty of 
one man to wrong another were cut off. As Senator Blair 
once said to the writer, ‘‘ The whole question of liberty needs 
to be studied anew in our day.’’ Christian and humane pro- 
ducers should help to make wise laws regulating production 
and distribution, before impatient consumers take their wrongs 
into their own hands and enact class laws. One producer, 
however humane, can not, to any considerable extent, pay 
larger wages or grant shorter hours of labor than his competi- 
tors. As voluntary agreements among producers are ropes of 
sand, those who wish to be just should have their agreements 
made compulsory on each other and on all too unjust to join 
them voluntarily, by having them enacted into laws. Only 
by such social compulsion can such evils as sweat shops and 
child labor be abolished. As in Sabbath laws it is recognized, 
in the words of Horace Greeley, that ‘‘ the liberty of rest for 
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each requires a law of rest for all,’’ so in production, she 
liberty of each producer to be just to his employés and to the pub- 
lic requires a law of justice for all. Otherwise, the meanest 
producer sets the standard to which all above him must come 
down or succumb. Of course, a measure of personal liberty 
is left to every producer, but he who battles for the let-alone 
theory of government must be very blind or very busy not to 
see that such a theory is a Rip Van Winkle that ought to 
have stayed in the grave to which it was consigned a century 
ago with the distaff and stage-coach of an individualistic age. 


HISTORICAL APPROACHES. 


11. Origin of Cities.—-Although rural communities, in 
this age particularly, have a part in social problems, the 
storm centers are the cities. Dr. Strong’s ‘‘ New Era’’ shows 
that the growth of cities, accompanying the decline of the 
‘‘a world phenomenon,’’ and to prove that 
the liking for cities did not originate with the need of pro- 
tection or employment, he cites the first city, built by Cain, 
which was manifestly the pure outgrowth of man’s social 
instinct. It would be an interesting line for inductive studies, 
to ascertain by inquiries of one hundred people who had 
migrated from country to city why they came, and put on 
record also the reasons a hundred of the poor in the city give 
for not fleeing from the city ‘‘ wolf’’ to the shelter of some 
waiting farm. 

‘12. Old Testament Sociology.—The old prophets spoke to 
nations and cities, not usually to individuals except in the 
case of a king, when they were really speaking to the Govern- 
ment. American preachers have been such prophets once a 
year, that is,on Thanksgiving day. Should pastors speak more 
frequently to society as a whole, and to rulers as such in pub- 
lic and in private? The pastors of. premiers and presidents, 
of law-makers and law enforcers, we believe, should imitate 
Nathan and Elijah in the faithfulness of their private and 
personal admonitions. A pastor who has a large number of 
such persons in his audience, in a capital city, for instance, 
may properly preach with a degree of frequency on what are 
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called public questions, but in the average congregation the 
pulpit can not wisely be used for such themes except on a few 
special Sabbaths, such as those just preceding election, when 
the moral principles involved should be treated in a large, 
judicial, impartial way. Such questions as labor reform and 
woman suffrage are hardly pulpit themes, or at least are not 
in the pulpit stage, that is, the stage of positive proclamation. 
The preceding stage is that of conference, where these ques- 
tions now are. The ministercan best express his views to the 
whole public on such subjects by use of the press and plat- 
form, reserving his pulpit for heralding truths on which good 
men at least have reached the stage of general agreement. 
The Old Testament abounds in sociological roots. Its hygiene 
is not outgrown. Its principles of civil government were far 
in advance of its age. Its labor laws and charity plans are 
worthy of study for their principles. 

13. New Testament Sociology.—Christ has been called 
‘‘the discoverer of the individual.’’ Individual rights are 
the direct outgrowth of His emphasis on the sacred person- 
ality of every soul as a son of God. But while His immediate 
aim was ever individual conversion, His. ultimate aim was 
the conversion of society from a selfish ‘‘ body politic’’ to a 
Christian brotherhood. ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself’? He proclaimed as the ‘‘ practical working principle,’’ 
the law, not the ideal only, of Christian society, which He 
called the Kingdom of God on earth. In the parable of the 
good Samaritan He made that law include all men. The law 
has not been a dead letter through these nineteen Christian 
centuries, as we shall see, but let us fearlessly ask what a full 
obedience to it would require, locally, nationally, interna- 
tionally. 

14. Early Christian Charities and Humane Progress in 
Europe in the Christian Centuries.—Christ’s law of love to 
man developed first in charities, which were in such contrast 
to the ‘‘ world without love’’ in which they were shown as to 
win the hearts of the heathen to the new faith. (Read ‘‘ Gesta 
Christi ’’ and Ulhorn’s works.) 

15. Sociological Survey of a Century Past.—In 1769 James 
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Watt discovered steam power. In 1887 the Berlin Bureau of 
Statistics estimated that the steam engines of the world were 
doing the work of a billion men,—three times the working 
population of the world. Careful study of industrial history 
since the introduction of a new era through the steam engine 
it is essential to an understanding of the present status of the 
industrial problem. (Read Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury ’’ and the historical chapters of Ely’s “ Economics.’’) 


II.—CURRENT SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


16. Impurity, Divorce and Polygamy.—The Mormon presi- 
dent has forbidden polygamy, and although this was done, no 
doubt, to secure statehood for Utah, the Anti-Mormon party 
there has disbanded, in the conviction that such an act can 
not be recalled. ‘There will, however, be need to watch, and 
especially to educate and evangelize. But the ‘‘ consecutive 
polygamy ”’ of divorce is, in the United States, a more serious 
problem, inasmuch as divorces are multiplying three times as 
fast as the population. ‘The approved remedy, so far as legis- 
lation is concerned, is not a national law, except for the terri- 
tories, since it is improbable Congress would pass a law equal 
to the best State laws, but rather the raising of the standard in 
all the States through the co-opération of State commissions. 
Impurity is a much more wide-spread evil, the growth of cities 
having multiplied facilities and temptations, while the evil 
is greatly promoted by current pictures, books, dramas, and 
especially by the use of liquors. It is not sufficiently known 
that also tobacco is a whip for passions which at best are hard 
enough to curb. 


17. National and International Industrial Reforms.—Pro- 
duction has come to be almost entirely a social act since the 
discovery of steam power introduced factories and railroads, 
multiplying cities, and making all rural regions their suburbs. 
Electricity, which has already brought all the world into 
speaking distance, is about to narrow the world still more by 
increasing the rapidity of both production and distribution. 
Once a man’s only competitor was across the street ; now he is 
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everywhere, and the single employer’s contract with the single 
employé is necessarily governed, not by local conditions, but 
by national or world competitions or combinations. A com- 
plete solution of the social problem calls for international 
action, and only small sections of it can be dealt with by any 
action less than national. ‘‘ Reciprocity’’ may be the fore- 
runner of some less selfish and more Christian industrial 
cooperation of nations, in which brotherhood will be found to 
harmonize with business, and so the narrow watchword of local 
competition, ‘‘ The greatest good of the greatest number,’’ may 
become the world’s Golden Rule. The proposed cooperation 
of nations to repress anarchy may and should grow to coopera- 
tive action to remove its causes. The first essential to any wise 
or effective study of the labor problem ts the clear recognition that 
in the main it ts not a personal or local, but chiefly a national 
and international problem. A manufacturer in St. Paul cannot 
considerably increase wages or decrease hours of work unless 
his competitors in Minneapolis and Milwaukee do the same, 
unless it be a case where the hours of work are so excessive 
as to weaken the worker’s producing powers. Not even by 
States, much less by cities, can a general eight-hour law be 
introduced. An effective movement to that end must there- 
fore be at least national in its scope whether it seeks its end, 
by strikes or by joint legislative action of States and Nation. 
Local strikes are mostly as useless as the attacks of a single 
Indian tribe on a United States military post. Until a strike 
can enlist enough men and moral force to wage a national 
war, it is but a waste of agony. When any proposed labor 
reform has enough men and moral force for such a strike it 
can better accomplish its end by the ballot. It would be an 
abuse of popular government for any class to use the brute 
force of numbers, even at the ballot box, for securing an 
unjust class advantage, but surely workmen, with a large 
majority of the votes everywhere, have no excuse for turning 
civilized society back into the savage chaos involved in the 
actual, if not in the theoretical strike, when they have only 
to reach some conclusion that satisfies the sense of justice 
in their own majority, to secure orderly relief by law, if 
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indeed, the courts cannot give them speedier justice. The 
starting point in labor reform is, then, the recognition that 
industrial production and distribution is a social act whose 
abuses can only be remedied by social action on a scale as 
large as itself. Zhe second step should be a recognition of the 
fact that this reform ts not like a strictly moral reform, gambling, 
for instance, one in which the line of right and wrong ts plain 
and unmistakable, and always and everywhere the same. 'There 
is no exact amount of wages or work which is always and 
everywhere right and all others always and everywhere wrong. 
The third step should be the recognition that neither employers nor 
employees nor students of the subject from outside have yet been 
able to reach general agreement on any general remedy. Itis 
therefore our present duty to proceed, by patient study and 
experiments, to find remedies and secure their approval as the 
essential pre-requisite of their adoption. 

In the foreground of the study of national industrial reform 
lies the fact that transportation is the controlling factor of the 
problems, since it is chiefly by the mismanagement of rail- 
roads that the colossal fortunes have been amassed by which 
industrial troubles are so greatly fomented. The question is 
not whether but how efficient national directorship or own- 
ership of transportation and communication can be accom- 
plished. 

18. Jndustrial Reform by States.—In State legislation 
‘*the third house,’’ made up mostly of the lobbyists of rich 
corporations, is often more powerful than both the first and 
second house, made up of supposed representatives of the 
people, who are often more influenced by railway passes and 
lobby pressure close at hand than by the interests of their con- 
stituents. The Governor’s veto, increasingly used and in- 
creasingly popular, is in reality, to a large degree, a veto of 
‘‘the third house.’’ Workingmen are asking for a still more 
reliable veto for themselves in ‘‘the referendum,’’ with ‘‘ the 
initiative’? added by which the people can also submit bills 
for legislative votes. The adoption of these measures would 
to a large extent remove the temptations and suspicions that 
have created a popular distrust of State legislatures, and in- 
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sure the passage of any industrial legislation in which a 
majority of the people had reached an agreement. The fact 
that capital can move, if abused, is a sufficient restraint upon 
such ballots. With or without these additional popular bal- 
lots more efficient state laws should be secured as to child 
labor, safety appliances, workshop sanitation, and compulsory 
arbitration also, in the case at least, of public corporations, 
whose regular operation is the respiration and circulation of 
the body politic, without which the industrial life of the com- 
munity is in peril,—unless their suspension by labor conflicts 
can be otherwise prevented. 

19. Local Industrial Reforms.—There are a few mitigations 
of the hardships of labor that can be accomplished by local 
agreements and local laws, such as early closing, the Saturday 
half holiday, and profit-sharing, the first three of which would 
seem to entail no financial loss when the merchants of a whole 
city act together, while the last can be safely undertaken 
singly. Tenement house reform also should be forced wher- 
ever needed, by local agitation and legislation. An increasing 
number of cities in Europe and in the United States and 
Canada are entering upon what is called ‘‘ Municipalism,”’ 
that is, the city ownership and management of city monopo- 
lies such as gas, electric lighting, waterworks and street cars. 
These experiments succeed even in cities of the United States, 
where city governments are notoriously corrupt, but it should 
be noted that these monopolies are in part responsible for the 
corruption, and that they can hardly be as corrupting under 
public ownership as before. The experiment will not be com- 
plete or satisfactory, however, until fortified by civil service 
reform and municipal reform. 

20. Charity Reform.— “Silver and gold have I none; 
such as I have give I thee;in the name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth rise up and walk.’’ That first charity of the Chris- 
tian Church is a perfect type of the scientific charity of our 
day, that brings to the poor, ‘‘ Not alms but a friend,’’ that 
gives not silver but a new spirit, humanely if not divinely 
imparted ; that gives strength not to the ankles but the spine 
to rise out of pauperism into self-support and self-respect. 
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Charity is pre-eminently a field for historic and inductive 
study. 

21. Sabbath Reform. — The Sabbath, needful only for the 
soul’s worship in the days when work was mostly irregular 
and varied and in the open air, is a necessity of health and life 
to the body and brain in this age of monotonous indoor toil ; 
a necessity of social health to the family also, now that work 
takes the bread-winners of the family far from home on other 
days ; a necessity to the State also, now that people rule, and 
must have time to cultivate intelligence and conscience. 

22. Intemperance and Gambling. —'The chief point to note 
as to total abstinence is that the danger of getting drunk is 


no longer the chief argument against drinking, but rather that, 


teaching of science that the tippler who is never intoxicated 
is poisoned all through, and will bequeath that poison to pos- 
terity. The highest peak of prohibitory disctission is the 
scientific declaration of the Boston Journal of Chemistry, that 
it is not necessary to leave alcohol even in drug stores, since 
science can now furnish a safe substitute both in medicine and 
the arts. Alcohol is the worst foe of business through its 
waste of men and money; the worst foe of the home; the 
worst foe of pure politics ; and therefore the attitude of soci- 
ety towards the worst foe of its best friends should be one of 
uncompromising hostility. Prohibition educates and so erad- 
icates at last if not at first. But license educates towards 
perpetuation. On gambling the latest progress is the recog- 
nition by an increasing number that wholesale betting on 
future Arvices is as surely gambling as retail betting on future 
races. Only a fair exchange is no robbery. 

23- Rural Social Problems.--See chapter VIII of ‘‘ The 
New Era.’’ 

24. Municipal Reform.—'The slums are the sovereigns of 
the great cities of the United States, not by the power of 
majority votes, but only because the good citizens insanely 
consent to be divided in city elections on irrelevant questions 
of national legislation, rather than on practical questions of city 
regulation. Itis sad to say that the result in increasing taxes 
rather than the result in increasing vices seems to have been 
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the chief factor in originating some of the current move- 
ments of municipal reform, in all of which Christians should 
join capitalists, with civil service reform, municipalism, pure 
elections, and law enforcement, as the four planks of a plat- 
form on which all good citizens of all national parties could 
and should stand together, and upon which they could and 
should win 

25. Suffrage and Civil Service Reform.—Advocates of moral 
and industrial reforms have both treated civil service reform 
as of secondary importance until recently industrial reform has 
discovered that ‘‘the spoils system ’’ is the chief obstacle in 
the public mind to the Government management of monopolies. 
From the standpoint of patriots, if not from the purely moral 
view, the dependence of one hundred thousand voters and 
their families for their very support on the continuance of a 
party in power, is an element of practical bribery to be 
removed as more than sufficient to turn some of our close 
national elections. As to suffrage, it isa good time to pro- 
claim by law that no more ignorance and vice will be en- 
throned in voting lists in the new century just at hand. 

26. Immigration and Race Problems.—Race prejudice is 
not a sectional but a well-nigh universal sin. In the United 
States, four sons of race prejudice divide the land. On the 
Pacific Coast one cries, ‘‘ The Chinese must go.’’ In the 
Rocky Mountains another shouts, ‘‘ The only good Indian is 
a dead Indian.’’ In the South another says, ‘‘ The white 
man must rule.’’ And in the North and East a smaller 
brother says, ‘‘ America for Americans.’’ Let us all say 
rather, ‘‘ America for American institutions,’’ one of which is 
the Declaration that ‘‘all men are born equal’’ and have 
‘‘rights to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness,’’ not 
including, however, any right to do wrong. 

Immigration discussions show too much dependence on 
exclusion laws, which if improved and enforced to the utmost 
would not more than tithe the immigration. Deducting the 
proportion of immigrants who make average citizens, there 
remains about half as many foreign-born residents in the 
United States as evangelical Christians. Surely two to one in 
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such a match, with a Gospel that can save to the uttermost, 
ought to be able to save the country by saving the immi- 
grants. 

27. Church and State-—The American theory is that the 
Church should not lord it over the State, as Rome has some- 
times done; and that the State should not lord it over the 
Church, as is done in some Protestant countries where the 
minister has a ‘‘living,’’ not a ‘‘calling.’’ But the mutual 
independence of Church and State does not in the United 
States forbid the union of Christianity and the State. The 
oft quoted Tripoli Treaty, written by Washington’s Secretary 
of State, in which a Mohammedan power was assured, in sub- 
stance, that the United States is zof a Christian nation, is 
wholly exceptional, and is outlawed as a precedent by the 
later contrary decision of the National Supreme Court. The 
report adopted by the United States Congress, years ago, 
adverse to stopping Sunday mails on the ground that such 
legislation was unduly religious, is also side-tracked as a prec- 
edent by the more recent act of the same body closing the 
World’s Fair on the Sabbath. On the other hand, it is gener- 
ally agreed that sectarian appropriations, by Congress or State 
legislatures, such as Protestants as well as Roman Catholics 
have asked and accepted in the past, are, if not a union of 
Church and State, a dangerous approach toit. Protestants 
are therefore refusing such appropriations, and asking consti- 
tutional amendments that will impartially cut off appropria- 
tions from Roman Catholics also, and will further prevent the 
division of the public school fund with parochial schools, 
which has already been done to a considerable extent by local 
school boards. 

28. Christian Remedies of Social [lls to be Applied by Chris- 
tians Individually.—As in rebuilding Jerusalem, whose ruin 
was caused by idolatry, intemperance and Sabbath-breaking, 
every man was set to rebuild ‘‘ over against his own house,”’ 
so in building the new Jerusalem of justice on the ruins that 
selfishness and lust and appetite have made, the largest results 
are to be achieved by every Christian building over against 
his own door, removing the nearest evil, promoting the near- 
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est reform, by personal word and deed, by persuasion and 
prosecution. Personal effort can be extended to legislative 
results, to a remarkable degree, by the faithful and frequent 
writing of letters to legislators. ‘The ballot box needs to be 
supplemented by the mail box. It is hardly more the duty 
of a legislator to write laws than it is the duty of his constit- 
uents to write letters to him in regard to legislation about 
which he has no official instructions in the party platform. 
Only thus can ‘‘ Government of the people, by the people ’”’ 
become something more than a pretty saying. 

Letters are far more effective than formal petitions, and in 
any case should support them. Christian churches and soci- 
eties should be represented in the third house, not by detters 
only but also by personal representatives who can watch and 
defeat corrupt lobbyists, and promote worthy legislation, by 
personal work. 

29. Remedies for Social Ils to be Applied by the Local Feder- 
ation of Churches.—There are duties which the Christian 
church owes to society which cannot be done by individual 
Christians, not even when they unite in unofficial Christian 
societies. The church is the divinely appointed agency, not 
for social worship only, but also for charity and reform, and 
should not leave the work and the credit to voluntary soci- 
eties, whose very establishment, in some cases, proclaims the 
church’s neglect. To outside societies may very properly be 
left such movements as are in advance of average Christian 
convictions, but such evils as Sabbath-breaking, the drinking 
usages, gambling, impurity, and harmful reading, including 
unwholesome daily papers, and such tatters as relate to 
charity should surely be looked after in each community by 
official committees appointed by the churches unitedly. 

30. Christian Remedies to be Applied by State and National 
Federation of Churches.--So far as the writer knows there is 
but one among the State and National and International 
reform societies that was officially organized by the churches, 
this one exception being the official institution, at his sugges- 
tion, of the American Sabbath Union, by fourteen evangelical 
denominations, through official votes at their national confer- 
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ences. As no money was appropriated to enable the charter 
members thus appointed to attend the annual meetings of the 
Union, it was left wholly dependent on individual benevolence 
and individual direction, and this case is, therefore, only a 
suggestion of how such a society ought to be degun. Some 
day it is to be hoped the churches will be shamed or aroused 
to undertake a united campaign against social evils in some 
more effective way than by the paper bombardment of mere 
resolutions. An official national federation of Christian 
churches in a strong and well supported National Bureau of 
Reforms might be a most effective form of home missionary 
work. 


‘ WILBUR F. CRAFTS. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
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THE CIVIC FUNCTION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 


It seems a good time for asking whether the Christian 
church possesses any civic function ? and, if so, what it is? 
It not only seems a good time but it appears necessary to ask 
these questions. Undeniably we are entering times of great 
agitation and much change. The spirit of unrest not only 
abundantly characterizes, but is more fully to mark the clos- 
ing years of the nineteenthcentury. The end of some things, 
at least, is at hand. 

All the great forces of civilization are being appealed to 
and besought to enter the lists, appealed to by ‘“‘all sorts and 
conditions of men.’’ The Christian church is one of the 
great forces of civilization, one of the most potent, marshaling 
millions of followers, possessing billions of wealth, awaken- 
ing the love or arousing the hatred of uncounted human 
beings. It is not strange, then, that her aid should be 
earnestly sought by the different and contending schools 
of political, social and industrial thought. Reformatory, or 
deformatory, movements abound and each either seeks to > 
enlist the sympathy of the Christian church, or, perhaps 
failing in that, arraigns her indifference, characterizes her 
as a fossilized relic of past ages, and prophesies her speedy 
destruction along with all outworn superstitions and evils. 

What part should the church play amid all these contend- 
ing hosts? Should she ally herself with this party ? or with 
that? or with none? Should she act as a mediator between 
labor and capital, or not? Should she interest herself in 
questions of taxation, municipal government, nationalization 
of industries, etc.? Or should she utterly ignore present ine- 
qualities, and tell the world of a coming future settlement of 
wrongs at the general judgment? Shall she interest herself 
in tenement house problems, or shall she content herself with 
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pointing the suffering and often brutalized inhabitants to 
heavenly mansions? Shall she interest herself in questions 
of street paving and public parks, or shall she piously con- 
template with rapturous longing the golden streets and the 
‘‘ fields dressed in living green ’’ of the happy hereafter? The 
leaders of the church are not agreed. If she listen for direc- 
tion from such acknowledged heads, she is confused by the 
contradictory nature of the advice received. On the one hand, 
she will be told that only by interesting herself in those ques- 
tions of present life which concern the masses can she hope 
to retain, or regain, her hold of the public thought. On the 
other she is told, that the pulpit should never recognize ‘‘pres- 
ent day questions,’’ so-called. Her mission is exclusively 
with the soul life—to foster spiritual growth and emancipate 
the individual from the bondage of sinful affections. 

Surrounded by all the surging throngs of humanity, ap- 
pealed to on this side and on that for help, deafened by the 
clamor of socialism, nationalism, capitalism, confused by the 
contradictory advice of her captains, the church, bewildered 
and without definite chart or compass, resembles the ship with 
broken helm, tossed by the waves and driven by the winds, 
whose affrighted passengers, despairing of this world, more 
and more anxiously expect that other world toward whose 
unknown shores they daily drift through unsounded deeps. 

In view of all this doubt, hesitancy and confusion, our lead- 
ing question becomes most pertinent: Has the Christian 
church any civic function? If so, in what does it consist? 
The after question of how such civic function shall be exer- 
cised must be conditioned upon its existence and nature, for, 
surely, the nature of functions determines their use. 

The church takes the individual into her sanctuary of wor- 
ship and reveals to him the heart of the Infinite Father ; 
causes him not only to feel the inspiration of new ideals, but 
acquaints him with a /7/e—a life capable of giving strength to 
live in fellowship with the Divine. It becomes the function 
of the church to rescue men and women from the shoals of 
agnosticism, the night of unbelief, and the tempest of passion ; 
to introduce them into the communion of kindred souls, to 
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fit them for a fuller and grander existence beyond. But so 
far we discover no civic function. All this might seem to 
mean the withdrawal of the individual from the world, not 
the fitting him to live inthe world. Yet even the limited 
conception of this life as a preparation for the life beyond 
ought to reveal to us the demand, at least, for a civic function. 
It has been said that ‘‘ this life is the best possible preparation 
for another life.’’ Butthis is not true except as it may be the 
best preparation now possible. It ought to be the mission of 
the church to make this life the best possible preparation for 
another. To accomplish this the conditions, environment, 
social, and ethical standards of the world must all be elevated 
or even revolutionized. ‘This discloses an earth mission. The 
founder of the Christian church taught that His followers 
were the light of the world—this world ; that wherever one 
such was found there gleamed a burning taper amid the world 
darkness, that wherever they congregated in a fellowship of 
faith there was located a light center. They were the salt of 
the earth—this earth, purifying and preserving. They were 
those through whom the process of a world’s redemption was 
to proceed, leading up to that glorious consummation when 
‘‘the kingdoms of this world shall become the kingdoms of 
our Lord and his Christ.’’ Evidently it is the function of the 
church to enlighten, purify, readjust, and even reconstruct 
the bases of civic life, industrial action, and social standards. 
The fact of a civic function—and function carries with it 
the idea of duty, for an organ ought to perform all its normal 
and appropriate functions—is further disclosed by a considera- 
tion of the civic basis of the church. The church is not an 
extra-mundane body. It existsinthe world and for the world. 
Its members are citizens of municipalities, of the state and 
nation. It is founded in a community not for its own sake. 
but for the sake of the community where founded. Its mis- 
sion should evidently be to create a better quality of citizen- 
ship. All those questions which vitally affect the community 
or the state should not be considered as beyond its sphere. It 
should seek the welfare of all, the liberty and development 
of each. It should seek to bring in the Christ rule when 
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the principles of the Christian religion shall dominate in- 
dustry, commerce, art, literature—life; when from highest to 
lowest the bond of brotherhood shall be recognized, and each 
seek not his own good but each the good of others. The 
church should seek to be on the right side of every question, 
on the wrong side of no question. Its civic function is the 
rebuking of all civic wrong, the inculcating and upholding 
of civic righteousness. 

But right here it becomes necessary to notice the limitations 
of this function. The church must not seek to become the 
state. The church is in the state but not of the state. 
Church and state are not convertible terms. Because they are 
both composed of citizens, and both have to do with civic con- 
ditions, it does not, therefore, follow that the functions of the 
state and church are the same, or can be substituted the one 
for the other. The church is a voluntary organization of 
individuals for the purpose of worship, spiritual instruction, 
the incuication of practical ethics. The church deals with 
ideals, the state shows how far those ideals have become 
dominant in the minds of its citizenship. Allattempts of the 
church to bear the sword of state have been fatal to its own 
well being. Why? Because this is not its function. The 
dominancy it is to employ is the dominancy of principles 
implanted in mind and heart, the dominancy of ideals over 
life. The church should, therefore, not become the ally of 
any political party. Neither do we want any church party in 
the state. For a party aims at political dominancy—must 
do so. After having obtained control of the administration 
it becomes itself the administration and imposes and enforces 
its civic ideals upon the citizen by the strong arm of civil, and, 
if needful, military authority. The church inspires the 
citizen, the state constrains him ; the church impels, the state 
compels. 


Such being the genius of church and state, and the fact and 
nature of the civic function of the former having now been 
discovered, it becomes pertinent to inquire how such function 
is to be exercised. Such a discussion will also still further 
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aidin defining, limiting, and emphasizing the fact and nature 
of such function. 

The church can most effectually aid the community by 
remaining a preacher of righteousness unto men, by dwelling 
upon eternal verities, and leading souls into the Holy of Holies 
of its sacred temple of worship. 

There is danger, to-day, that the church should be led to 
believe that it can most effectually aid men by turning its 
stately edifices into school-rooms of political economy, or into 
amusement and concert halls. I am not writing against 
‘‘institutional churches’’ (in which under competent, conse- 
crated direction and supervision I believe) but I am urging 
that the fundamental need of the citizen, to-day, is to be 
taught to worship in the presence of the Eternal, to feel the 
growth within himself of high ideals, of lofty, impracticable 
conceptions of life and duty. Impracticable, I say, for it is 
only the impracticable which can ever make the impracticable 
practicable. After all, sentiment is worth something, the fire 
that glows upon the unseen altar gives the enduring warmth 
to life. 

The church should have in its pulpit, therefore, a seer, 
one whose eagle glance pierces through the shams and false 
pretences of a utilitarian age ; whose voice rebukes all unright- 
eousness, whether in the halls of Congress, the marts of com- 
merce, or the humble toil of the daily laborer, a man who 
can make souls feel that no inventions of a machine-making 
age, no wealth or honor, place or power could ever atone to 
them for a loss of manhood or womanhood. The first civic 
duty of the church will ever be to lead individual souls to 
God by acquaintance with a personal Saviour. 

The church should exercise its civic function by preaching 
the practical duties of citizenship. 

It should teach that we serve God by serving our fellowman, 
and that every individual should spend and be spent to serve 
the fullest good of his fellow-beings. It should not dictate to 
a man what ticket he shall vote, but it should condemn the 
buying and selling of votes. And the person convicted of 
corrupt practices in politics should be debarred or expelled 
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from church membership, even if he be the Grand Mogul of 
the community. It should call to its head a man noted for 
his citizenship rather than his partisanship, one who will 
denounce all demagoguery and rascality wherever it is 
revealed. 

It should teach that he who drives a hard bargain with the 
community, who receives pay for unfulfilled contracts, cheats, 
not one man, but all his fellow-citizens. There are many 
who pride themselves upon the faithfulness with which they 
deal with individuals, who do not hesitate to make merchandise 
of their community, their state or nation. The church should 
teach the fundamental principles of citizenship and show the 
sacredness of all its relations. It should rescue art from cor- 
ruption, commerce from greed, and politics from the devil. 

The church should exercise its civic function by being demo- 
cratic in spirit. 

Christianity must be democratized. The citizen should be 
made to feel that the church exists for the citizen, that he is 
welcome there. The preacher should deal with men and 
women, not with rich or poor. His message should be a mes- 
sage tohumanity. The preacher should be first a man, and in 
himself should know men. The members of the church 
must learn to welcome all to their services, and all should be 
assured, without the need of assurance, that a broad Christian 
tolerance, a brotherly sympathy, await them there. The 
church must learn, not so much to give charity, as to live 
charitably ; not so much to give of its substance, as to give 
itself. Instead of endeavoring ‘‘to reach the masses,’’ it must 
live near enough to the people to touch them without reaching. 
This democratization of Christianity will be greatly helped if 
the church continually recognizes its civic basis, to which I 
have already called attention. The church is not in a commu- 
nity for its own sake, but for the sake of the community. In 
the past, how often we have heard it urged as a reason for 
putting another church into a town or city, that some other 
denomination would go in if we did not, or other denomina- 
tions had gone in, and, therefore, we must. The church exists 
not for the denomination but for the community, the state, the 
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nation, the world. There can be no objection to its affiliation 
with other churches of like doctrines and usages, nor to its 
co-operation with such for the further extension of the king- 
dom of truth; but it must remember that its mission is to the 
people who form its present and future body. 

This implies that where the size and means of the com- 
munity demand several churches there shall be understand- 
ing of and co-operation with each other’s plans, methods and 
movements. It also carries with it another implication, that 
in those communities where a given church is all that the 
size and means of the citizens demand, such local church 
shall be sufficiently broad in its creedal statements, rites and 
usages, as to admit to its membership any person of acknowl- 
edged Christian character and evangelical belief. (For when 
any such individual is debarred from church fellowship be- 
cause of his inability to conform in all respects to the stand- 
ards of the church, the demand for another church is imme- 
diately created.) Thus the church becomes the church of 
the people identified with their hopes and aspirations, and 
the embodiment of their religious activities. 

The church should exercise its civic function by a careful 
study of social and industrial questions, with especial refer- 
ence to the needs of the local community. 

To this end the clergyman himself should be a student 
of such questions. Every theological seminary should main- 
tain a professorship in sociology. It should be the aim of 
such department, not so much to teach definite conclusions 
upon controverted points as to study sympathetically and 
assiduously all questions of social importance. It should aim 
more at making the pupil a student of social questions than a 
master of them. 

A civic club could be profitably organized in most churches. 
Such club could take up the questions of municipal govern- 
ment, water supply, electric lighting, taxation, temperance, 
tenement houses, nationalization of railways, private owner- 
‘ship of property, etc. It could study the methods of cam- 
paigns, elections, etc. Occasionally a public meeting could 
be held in the lecture room of the church (all churches 
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of the future must have lecture rooms,) at which carefully 
prepared papers could be given, and discussions carried 
on. Such meetings, it is needless to say, should always 
be entirely separate from the regular religious services of the 
church. Such club should demand that municipal questions 
be considered entirely separate from national politics, and 
should make especial study of local conditions as to the 
purity and efficiency of the public service. All displays of 
partisanship should be ruled out of order by the agreement of 
the club and the authority of the chair. I should also sug- 
gest that extemporaneous discussion never be allowed except 
on such papers as had been submitted to the meeting, and 
that disputants to take opposing sides, never be appointed. 
The object to be sought is not disputation, but investigation 
and enlightenment. The pastor should never dogmatize ; it 
should be his mission to suggest and inspire. He should 
never claim for his contributions any weight except such as 
they carry in themselves. Indeed, less dogmatism on theo- 
logical subjects and more confidence in the truth of Biblical 
ideas and the common sense of hearers, would eminently befit 
many pulpits. Such an attitude of the church toward ques- 
tions which so nearly concern so many lives, would attract 
thousands of now indifferent and prejudiced citizens. 

In every community of over ten thousand inhabitants, the 
churches should have what, to borrow a term from Mr. Stead, 
I would call ‘‘a civic center.’’ Here I must ask readers to 
distinguish between such a civic center and Mr. Stead’s further 
idea of ‘‘a civic church.’’ The two ideas are genericaily 
different. The former is consistent with the genius of the 
Christian church, the latter is not. The former is workable, 
the latter is not. We must distinguish between ‘‘the civic 
function of the Christian church,’’ and an organization bear- 
ing the name of ‘‘a civic church,’’ but having lost all distinct- 
ively Christian character. Each church could arrange that 
the officers of its civic club should be its representatives in a 
council thus composed from all the churches of the community. 
Such a council carrying on investigations, bringing to light 
the hidden things of darkness, making special studies, em- 
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bodied in special reports, would soon win the confidence and 
command the respect of the community. The masses would 
see that while the church is not infallible it is humani- 
tarian, and that instead of idly waiting for the destruction 
of sin and evil conditions of life by some outward display 
of divine power, it believes in a divine power imparted to 
human life, working out the redemption of the world through 
the agency of the Christian church, which constitutes a di- 
vine order in society. LEROY S. BEAN. 
Gorham, Maine. 











NEGRO EMIGRATION TO LIBERIA. 


1. What is the present attitude of the Colonization So- 
ciety as to emigration to Liberia? Ought we to endorse it? 
I think so. It purposes to help only the young, enterprising, 
capable Afro-Americans who wish to go thither. There is 
no demand there for menial services, such as command the 
efforts of the poorer classes here. The last year, this society 
assisted only five emigrants. These embraced ministers, 
teachers, doctors and one farmer. In all these cases, the 
society paid only the expenses from New York, via Liverpool. 
More than fifty emigrants have paid their own way there, 
during last year. It is so of the thirty-eight lately sailing. 
There is an increasing demand for help to make the voyage, 
but the illiterate and impecunious are always discouraged. 
The emigrant must be able to take twenty-five acres of wild 
land, which the Liberian government will give him, clear it, 
build himself a cottage, plant the land, provide himself with 
fowls and domestic animals and have money enough to sup- 
port himself and his family, till he can get well started. He 
must have an established character for intelligence and thrift 
at home, and a rudimentary education, else he is rejected. 
There is an increasing number of young, intelligent, educated 
negroes, who feel that in Africa alone can they have their 
best chance. They are beginning to be attracted thither by 
the marvelous opening of the continent to material and com- 
mercial development. They feel the same influences that 
affect other races. 

The Colonization Society has also the interest on seven- 
teen thousand dollars, to expend annually on education in 
Liberia. During the last year, the war with the Grebos, 
a neighboring barbarous tribe, has interrupted educational 
work; but a representative of the society is visiting the 
schools of Liberia, with reference to their better organization 
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teacher from Goldsboro, N. C. What this society is trying 
also especially to promote is more immediate commercial and 
other intercourse between Liberia and the United States. 
While all Europe is alive to the possibilities of wealth and 
influence in Africa, this country seems to be asleep or indiffer- 
ent. Before the end of the next half century, Africa is to 
surrender her treasures of wealth to a higher civilization ; her 
rivers are to be traversed by the fleets of commerce ; the rail- 
roads and the telegraph are to be there; while her diamond 
fields, her gold mines and stores of ivory, her gigantic forests 
of useful and ornamental woods; her rich soil, capable of 
vast returns from cultivation, will all be more or less in the 
hands of the great, enterprising nations of the earth. 

2. What are the possibilities in God’s providence as to 
Liberia? Liberia has what is recognized as the coming gov- 
ernment of the world. It must increase and others decrease. 
It is a republic modeled after our own. The vast continent 
of Africa, with its millions of population, has there a sample 
of the kind of government which is best fitted for the man 
of modern times, and for which the man of modern times 
makes demand. It is a successful government. President 
Cheeseman, a native of Liberia, has been almost unani- 
mously re-elected to a newterm. And, large or small, it is 
there as an object lesson. 

3. What would be the effect on Liberia and on Africa if 
the United States should begin to send some of its best and 
noblest Afro-American young people there? Thisis precisely 
what is needed. Liberia and Africa need men and women who 
have taken their first breath of life among our free institutions ; 
who have at their tongues’ end the history of Anglo-Saxon 
suffering for freedom, of Anglo-Saxon efforts to escape perse- 
cution at home and to set up institutions of freedom on this 
continent. The problem is all one. Then it was the question 
for the Anglo-Saxon. Now it is the question for the Afro- 
American. He must solve it, not only for himself, but for 
the whole African race, in Africa as well as here. The provi- 
dence of his birth in America fits him for it, and he certainly 
is not to be excused because of that fitness ; nor has his coun- 
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try the whole claim upon him. He is debtor to the world. 
He cannot be compelled to go; he should not be. There 
should be no exodus; but emigration is inevitable. With 
the going there of other nations, he is sure to follow. Why 
should he not seek the advantage of being among the first? 
Why should not he help put the American imprint on the civil 
institutions to be formed there ? 

4. What would be the effect on the Afro-American popula- 
tion here, should there be awakened this colonization spirit ? 
I think it would enlarge the horizon of this oppressed and 
persecuted people in this country. It would be to them 
what the American colonies have become to England and 
France and Germany and the world. It would open a new 
world. The United States is in the lead among nations, to- 
day, because of the faith and self-denial of the first American 
colonies. They were here to do the work for humanity, when 
the fullness of time had come. They were here confronting 
the princes of political darkness; confronting thrones and 
dominions and powers ; confronting the tyrannical tendencies 
of the whole earth. They might have stayed in England. It 
was their mother country, its institutions were theirs ; there 
their fathers were buried. But no, they were willing to become 
living stones on the foundations of freedom in the New 
World. This brought them greatness. This is ove path 
to greatness for the Afro-American. 

5. What are the probabilities of the Afro-American secur- 
ing his constitutional rights in the United States? I wish 
to answer this question dispassionately. I feel deeply the 
wrong to him and the fraud to the nation of the present con- 
dition of things. Politically, there is no immediate prospect 
of any change. The Republican party can not help him; 
the Democratic party will not. He is thrown back upon this 
simple prospect: He can slowly gain his constitutional 
rights by convincing the communities, where he dwells, that 
he is fit to participate in the government ; that he has the 
moral fitness, that is, that he can be trusted ; that he has an 
intellectual fitness, that is, that he has ability ; and that he 
has ceased to act as a black man against a white on questions 
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of right and wrong. I know his great temptation so to act ; 
what he thinks his justification. But so long as he will not 
trust the white man, the white man will not trust him. He 
must forget that he is a black man and then the white man 
will forget it. Just so long as he settles questions on the 
color line the white man will do so. 

6. What additional legal or constitutional safeguards can 
be devised to secure the constitutional rights of the Afro- 
American in the United States? 

In the present condition of things new legal and constitu- 
tional safeguards would be as worthless as those at present 
existing. Those on the statute books are openly nullified. 
When President Hayes assented to a local self-government 
of the States, it was settled as a fact that the United States 
government would no longer interpose in behalf of its own 
citizens in the late slave States. This made him peaceably 
President. The suppression of the colored vote is a great 
crime against the Republic. It is a crime that is contagious. 
The methods of the Southern States are already practiced in 
the great cities of the North: New York, Troy. If cheating 
is to settle the destiny of the Republic, why may we not 
nullify cheating by cheating? If the ballot is not sacred, 
there is nothing sacred in our institutions. One man at 
Gravesend can, to-day, put his weight into the Republican 
scales and to-morrow into the Democratic scales, and laugh 
at the farce of a national election. And yet in the South this 
cannot be remedied by new legislation ; and the existing leg- 
islation is nugatory. 

7. Would there be a black belt, if the colored man began 
in any state to secure his constitutional rights? Certainly. 
He would go anywhere, could these rights be recognized. 
This was so, when just after the war, these rights were 
regarded. Colored men came from Canada, and the Middle 
and Northern States. It would be so again. 

8. What plea does the candid Southern man make, when 
charged with depriving the colored man of his constitutional 
rights? It is that the most intelligent portion of a com- 
munity always will govern and always ought to govern. It 
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is a misfortune, he admits, that in insisting on this he is 
obliged to nullify the Constitution, and introduce a principle 
that destroys the possibility of a free government. But neces- 
sity knows no law. He says no higher civilization has ever 
willingly and intelligently submitted to the control of a lower 
civilization. 

9g. Isthere any movement toward a colonization of Africa 
under the lead of the Knights of Labor? Is it not believed 
that there is any organized effort on the part of the Knights 
of Tabor to promote emigration to Africa? In the Northern 
and Western States colored men are admitted to this order. 
The movement might be popular with those who think there 
are too many laborers for the country ; and the suggestion 
may have arisen in this way ; as a sop thrown to such people. 
But there is no evidence of such a movement. It would 
surely fail. 

10. As tothe Colonization Society before the war, it wasin 
a false position. It is trying torecover from it. All signs in- 
dicate that just as God sent the descendants of Jacob into 
Egypt to get its civilization, just as He sent the Pilgrim 
Fathers to Holland to learn handicrafts, making Pharaoh’s and 
King James’ wrath to praise Him, He may have done in this 
matter. Certainly neither the Hebrews nor the Pilgrims had 
a better school than America. If it is a historical fact, we 
ought not to be so foolish as to quarrel with it. And if the 
planting of Liberia in Africa should result in giving an im- 
pulse to the spread of free institutions there, that is God’s 
work ; and we ought not. to quarrel with His agent, even 
though he did it unwittingly or meant it for evil. Now at 
any rate, the Colonization Society means nothing that deserves 
criticism ; and, perhaps, it is time to forgive what we conceive 
the errors of its earlier days. They were times of ignorance, 
not always of malicious intent. And there must have been 
something good in the hearts of some of the eminent men, 
who founded and sustained the society. The old warriors of 
the anti-slavery times perhaps never will see this; but the 
rising generation certainly will. J. E. RANKIN. 

Howard University, Washington. 
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BOSTON HYMN. 


CONTRASTS. 
SUNG AT PARK STREET CHURCH, 
AT THE 237TH BOSTON MONDAY LECTURE, FEBRUARY 5, 1894. 


TUNE : Rosefield. 


He who builds the starry dome 

Has in contrite hearts a home ; 

He whose planets never rest 

Feeds the fledgelings in their nest ; 
He who makes Orion tall 
Marks the fragile sparrow’s fall. 


He in whom the seas rejoice 
Has in man a still small voice ; 
He whose hands the ages roll 
Knows the soul of every soul ; 
He who is consuming flame 
Finds in love His perfect name. 


He who rises from the dead 

Had not where to lay His head ; 

He whose glory heaven reveals 

This in robe of flesh conceals ; 
King of kings, all thrones above, 
Dies to show atoning love. 


Whose the arm and whose the heart 
That could take Jehovah's part 
In the Universe as school ? 
Who but He is fit to rule? 
None but Thee,—no, none but Thee, 
Would I have rule over me! 
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Empty seems the world and cold ; 
Slowly works divine unfold : 
Ice or sun, let little man 
Trust God’s orbic, perfect plan. 
Frost and fire give bliss its wings; 
In the glacier summer sings. 


Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
With the ransomed heavenly host, 
Thee, one God, forever more, 
We. thy children, serve, adore. 
In the dew-drops dwells the sun: 
Let our lives with Thine be one! 


JosEPH Cook, 
In the Parliament. 
The Hundred Names of God. 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 


SEASON OF 1894. 
PRELUDE III. 


UTAH AT THE DOORS OF CONGRESS. 


Mr. Cook’s 237th Boston Monday Lecture was attended by the usual 
large and eager audience. People were turned away from the galleries 
of Park Street Church for want of room. The Rev. Dr. L. B. Bates 
presided, and the Rev. Dr. Daniel Dorchester, recently U. S. Indian 
Commissioner, offered prayer. After the prelude, Prince Momolu 
Massaquoi, from an African province near Liberia, a member of the 
World’s Parliament of Religions, made eloquent remarks on the colored 
citizens of the United States. Gen. T. J. Morgan, recently chief of the 
U.S. Indian Bureau, spoke briefly and impressively on lynchings in 
the South. 

It is one of the tricks of the Hindu juggler to divert atten- 
tion from the strategic points of his procedures so that his 
deceptions may be obscured and appear like marvels. While 
we are discussing the tariff, and while a very serious commer- 
cial depression is in disastrous progress, and while a multitude 
of important topics connected with race problems press upon 
our attention, we are likely to forget Utah. The politicians, 
while our attention is diverted, may bring into this Republic 
a State likely to be governed by Mormons. 

It seems to be the general opinion now that Utah must 
come into the Union during the present session of Congress. 
Nothing would prevent the party now in power from adding 
to its influence by bringing Utah into the Union, were it 
probable that she would send senators and representatives 
largely favoring that party. But whether she would do so 
or not, is yet a question. Recent elections in Utah show that 
the Republican party is in predominance there. A Demo- 
cratic Congress will not be in haste to admit a Republican 
State. I venture to predict, therefore, that the admission of 
Utah to the Union may be delayed by the Democrats for 
political reasons. My central proposition concerning the 
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situation in Utah is that the postponement of Statehood for 
a few years is yet advisable. 

But we must not accuse the Democratic party alone of a 
desire to bring Utah into the Union, for the Republicans, as 
represented by their leading committees in Congress, are in 
favor of Statehood for the Territory. In Utah the Mormons 
have so managed their votes as to make themselves largely 
influential in both parties. They have in certain precincts 
practically dictated nominations inside both Republican and 
Democratic organizations in Utah; and so each of our lead- 
ing parties expects to obtain political capital by Utah’s ad- 
mission. And if she should be divided into two or three 
States, the political gain might be very large, and in closely 
contested elections exceedingly important. The Republicans 
have admitted most of our youngest States. If the Republi- 
can party within a few years recovers a majority in Congress, 
it is likely to admit Utah. 

After three visits in Salt Lake City and much conversation 
and correspondence with experts there, and large reading of 
official documents touching the Mormon problem, I venture 
to emphasize ten propositions which, as I think, have strategic 
importance in the present situation of Utah: 

1. Great improvement has undoubtedly taken place in 
Mormon cities within ten years. The low, ill-conditioned 
blocks in Salt Lake City have been succeeded by sometimes 
palatial buildings. There is a new class of hotels. Instead 
of mules drawing the street cars, you have electricity. The 
schools have been greatly improved. Legislation of all kinds 
in the territories has advanced to a higher level. Because it 
was supposed that the Gentiles had reached a place of perma- 
nent authority in the Territory, an influx of Gentile capital 
occurred. Work in the mines was stimulated. The cities 
came under Gentile authority. Both Salt Lake City and Og- 
den in their local politics are now governed by the Gentiles. 

2. Polygamy has been checked. Some think it has been 
practically abolished. A revelation restoring polygamy, Pres. 
Woodruff says, may at any time be given. This declaration, 
which he recently made under oath, is indeed an ominous 
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circumstance. But for the present the Mormon leaders ad- 
vise the suspension of polygamy in practice although they 
have never given up faith in it as a religious tenet. For sev- 
eral years severe penalties have been executed by federal au- 
thority against Mormons who have violated the national law. 

3. These improvements have taken place under federal 
authority. 

4. There is reason to believe that these changes for the 
better would not continue under Mormon authority. 

5. Theterritory as a whole is yet an unleavened loaf. The 
Gentiles rule the cities, but the Mormons rule the villages 
and the hamlets. It is nowhere denied among those who are 
well informed that outside of the few cities the Gentiles are 
voted down regularly in local elections. ‘Twenty-one out of 
twenty-six counties of Utah are yet wholly under the dom- 
ination of the Mormon vote. 

6. Business depression might drive out many Gentiles, 
and, indeed, has already done so. The silver States are in 
chaos at present in their chief industry. Utah is one of these 
States. The depression may continue some months, possibly 
years. A little recession of the tide of immigration into Utah 
might make very important changes there even in the cities. 
A recent number of the Salt Lake 7rzbune states that more 
than one hundred families have left the territory because of 
the business depression. Let Gentile capital go out of the 
cities, and even the cities will come back under Mormon control. 

7. If you admit, under political pressure, Utah as a State, 
and extend over her the shield of the national constitution, 
then you cannot interfere with her local affairs, federal au- 
thority will be removed, and the priesthood, by one method 
or another, will effect their purposes. 

8. I therefore maintain that we should delay Statehood for 
Utah. If the present agitation has kept Utah out of the 
Union for ten years, I should say that it ought to keep her 
out yet awhile, perhaps for five years, perhaps until the end 
of the century. I am not supposing that any voice uttered 
here will have much power over political greed, so intense in 
both parties in Congress. Nevertheless, there is a power in 
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public sentiment, there has been a power in the last decade to 
delay admission, and there ought to be power enough yet left 
to make parties cautious as to their action, even if our at- 
tention is diverted. 

9. We should ask for guarantees against polygamy in 
Utah if it is admitted as a State, guarantees the most thor- 
ough, broad, decisive that the law permits. For one, I should 
be in favor of an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, forbidding polygamy in any State, and so extending 
federal authority on this topic from sea to sea and from the 
lakes to the gulf. 

10. But, lastly, we should reinforce schools and churches 
which now appear to be the chief hope of saving Utah to 
American civilization within the next generation. Already 
schools and churches have done marvels in Utah, but they 
are our chief hope hereafter. We cannot much longer de- 
pend on the possibility of delaying the admission of Utah and 
so keeping up federal authority until the Gentile influx has 
become a predominant power. We must depend on the 
schools and churches to prevent Gentile egress, and thus keep 
Utah in a condition fit for Statehood. 

The thirteenth annual report of the Congregational New 
West Education Commission states that the present prosperity 
in Utah is real, but is still likely to have many relapses ; that 
in the rural districts Mormonism is almost omnipresent ; that 
polygamy has by no means been abandoned, and that we can- 
not safely admit Utah for five or ten years yet. Who are 
the men behind this report? It is signed by a committee 
of twelve or fifteen noble gentlemen, scattered all over the 
Union, many of whom have been in Utah recently. These 
experts all agree in calling for extreme caution in the admis- 
sion of Utah. 

Never in the last generation has there been more need than of 
generosity in Utah towards the churches and schools, through 
which, as through a pillar of fire, God is looking, and by 
which, it is to be hoped, He will lead this long misguided ter- 
ritory into unadulterated Christianity. [Applause.] 
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LECTURE III. 


SELF-SURRENDER TO THE SELF-EVIDENT IN 
SCIENCE AND SCRIPTURE. 


I. 


It was a famous saying of Francis Power Cobbe that intu- 
ition is God’s tuition. My chief object to-day is, to show that 
intuition is tuition by the personal touch of God’s spirit on 
the human soul ; and that this touch is the contact of Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost. This comprehensive truth is the center 
of what I call Christian Theism, the most inspiring, the most 
thoroughly scientific, the most organizing and redemptive 
body of thought that man has ever undertaken to transmute 
into life. 

_ Intuition, in the scientific sense of the word, means man’s 
direct knowledge of truths strictly self-evident, necessary, 
axiomatic, universal and immutable. It is to be sharply dis- 
tinguished from insight and every form of inference, as well 
as from instinct. Self-evidence, necessity and universality are 
the three celebrated tests of all truths that are known by intu- 
ition. Such truths are not only evident, but self-evident. 
There are a few such truths in both the intellectual and the 
moral sphere of our convictions. It is evident that the dis- 
tance from Plymouth Rock to the Golden Gate, for example, 
is three thousand miles, more or less; but it is se/-evident 
that the shortest distance between those, or any other two 
points, is a straight line. We know by measurement what 
the distance is; but we know without measurement and by 
direct intuition that a straight line is the shortest distance. 
We might prove this latter proposition by experimental meas- 
urement, but we should be no surer of it after innumerable 
measurements than before. In the same way it is not only evi- 
dent but self-evident that every change must have a sufficient 
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cause ; that the whole is greater than a part ; that if equals 


are added to equals the sums will be equal ; and that one and | 


the same thing cannot exist and zo/ exist at one and the same 
place and time and in one and the same sense. 

In the moral sphere, it is not only evident but self-evident 
that sin can be the quality only of voluntary action ; that a 
fountain cannot bring forth at the same time sweet water and 
bitter ; and that a soul cannot love what God hates and hate 
what God loves and be at peace with Him. 

It is on the crags of the absolutely indisputable and infal- 
lible, self-evident truths that all science and sound philos- 
ophy and theology base themselves. It is on the watchword 
of self-surrender to the self-evident in science and Seripture 
that there will yet be built an universal religion. 

The World’s First Parliament of Religions has done much 
to secure the acknowledgment of this as an unassailable cos- 
mopolitan creed. 

Of course, day has no fellowship with night, but it may have 
some fellowship with dawn. All the self-revelations of God 
in Nature, history and the human conscience outside of Chris- 
tianity may be symbolized by the up-stretching aurora of the 
morning sun yet behind the horizon. Whoever follows back 
such beams to the unseen point from which they emanate, 
will be convinced, as Socrates and Plato were, that a great 
light is needed to explain the radiance of the brightening can- 
opy. When the sun has risen, there is no need of proof of its 
peerlessness. And yet, before the sun appears, we ought to 
regard the dawn as sacred. ‘‘The invisible things of God 
since the creation of the world are clearly seen, being per- 
ceived through the things that are made, even His everlast- 
ing power and divinity so that’’ men ‘‘ are without excuse.’’ 
The Parliament of Religions was a series of summits of which 
the highest were in sunlight and the lowest only in the dawn. 
But the dawn broadens into day. Only those who shut them- 
selves up in the dark caverns of false creeds, some of them 
lighted by nether fires, only those who refuse to breathe the 
open air of the morning, can fail to see the coming Sun. 
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II. 


One charm of the Parliament of Religions was that it did 
not carry with it the predominant smell of the lamp. The 
midnight oil may have been used in the preparation of many 
of the papers and addresses, but the meeting had in it asa 
whole the ozone of the salt seas and of the four continents and 
of the thirty-two winds. Many of the representatives came 
from the antipodes. The ends of the earth met. It was very 
interesting, therefore, to notice how the foremost champions 
of Christian Theism, avoiding all mere technicalities, pre- 
sented the central thoughts of the acutest scholarship, in 
popular speech adapted to both Occident and Orient. 

Concord Theism, for example, was represented by the Hon. 
Wm. T. Harris, our National Commissioner of Education, and 
for years our foremost teacher of the sound part of Hegel’s 
philosophy. In beginning his paper, he appealed first of all 
to the famous argument of Plato, reiterated by Aristotle and 
re-echoed all the way down the ages to our own time, that 
there caznot be dependent existence without independent ex- 
istence. Here is an appeal to one of the cans and cannots of 
self-evident truth : 


The first thinker who discovered an adequate proof of the existence 
of God was Plato. . . Dependent being implies something else than 
itself on which it depends. . . The principle that there must be inde- 
pendent being, if there is dependent being, is the foundation of philos- 
ophy and also of theology. . . Aristotle’s proof of the divine exist- 
ence is substantially the same as that of Plato: an ascent from dependent 
being by the discovery of presuppositions to the perfect being who sup- 
poses nothing else ; and the identification of the perfect or independent 
being with thinking, personal, willing being. Each and every con- 
tingent being presupposes the existence of an independent being, a self- 
determined being—an absolute Divine Reason. (Barrows, The World’s 
P. of R., p. 306.) 


To the same effect on this point spoke Professor Momerie of 
Kings College, London, and University preacher at Cambridge; 
Professor Valentine, President of Gettysburg Theological 
Seminary, author of one of our best American works on ‘‘Nat- 
ural Theology and Rational Theism’’; as well as the Very 
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Rev. Father Hewitt, of the Catholic University at Washing- 
ton. (See Barrows, The World’s P. of R. pp. 256-290.) 

Whom were these experts addressing? Buddhists who 
hardly know whether there is a personal God or not. One 
hundred or two hundred years ago Buddhism was almost 
agnostic. Some of the foremost leaders of Buddhism are now 
fairly enough called semi-theistic, a few are really theistic. 
Contact with Christianity has made Buddhism more cautious 
in agnosticism than some agnostics are in their creed here in 
the Occident. But average Hinduism, a wide and vague 
term, cannot yet be considered as teaching, with any distinct- 
ness, the doctrine of a personal God. One of the essays read 
at the Parliament was by a young Brahmin professor, fresh in 
its odor of the foremost philosophical schools of the most 
learned native caste of India, and I found him saying that the 
doctrine of a personal God is not to be considered as a teach- 
ing of Hinduism. 

‘‘God, in the sense of the personal Creator of the Universe, 
is not known to the Vedas.’’ Some occidental scholars have 
asserted the opposite. Some reformers of the Orient have 
taught that a personal God was reverenced by the authors of 
the oldest Vedic hymns. But we were told flatly by this rep- 
resentative of Hinduism that ‘‘ the highest effort of ration- 
alistic thought in India has been to seek God in the totality 
of all that is.’’ ‘‘I humbly beg to differ,’’ said this professor, 
not thirty years of age, ‘‘ from those who see in monotheism, 
in the recognition of a personal God apart from nature, the 
acme of intellectual development.’’ There is Brahmin pride 
inthis. ‘‘I believe that this theory of monotheism is only a 
kind of anthropomorphism which the human mind stumbles 
upon in its efforts to find the unknown.’’ (Barrows, P. of R., 
p. 318.) And so on through several pages equally vaporous. 

It is difficult in any literature not prepared by occidental 
experts to understand the Occident. It is also difficult in any 
literature not prepared by the Orientals themselves, to under- 
stand the Orient. It is not safe to be guided chiefly by the 
Orient in a study of the Occident. It is not safe to be 
guided chiefly by Occidental scholars in forming our esti- 
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mate of the Orient. If you wish to enter the brain of the 
Orient, read even absurd statements from those who under- 
stand its native religions, and to whom these faiths are not 
only acreed buta life. Inan elaborate essay by Pung Qwang 
Yu, the secretary of the Chinese legation, published in the of- 
ficial record of the Parliament of Religions, there is more to 
show what is going on in the brain of the educated Confucian 
than in anything of the same length I ever read. Very ab- 
surd, much of it; but you have here an authentic statement 
of the spiritual posture of the Confucians. I have seen Par- 
sees worshiping at sunset at Bombay, and gazing on the orb 
sinking behind the salt seas. I thought I saw some light of 
sincere spiritual worship in their countenances. I wished 
very much to understand even approximately their secret 
thoughts. I was never able to do so until I read a long 
essay presented at the Parliament by a Parsee. Very pathetic 
is the darkness of the interior of a Brahmin soul as shown 
here. ‘‘ Your idea of an atonement,’’ a young Brahmin said 
in the, Parliament, ‘ is unintelligible to most of us Hindus. 
When you speak of a vicarious sacrifice, the phrase is mere 
words to us.’” No doubt it is. Greatest thought that ever 
came before the mind of man—mere words to one possessed 
by the pantheistic scheme of average Hinduism, which in its 
popular form is idolatry and nothing less ! 

Prof. Harris begins, therefore, where Aristotle or Plato did, 
by saying, as Immanuel Kant said, that we cannot admit the 
existence of anything without admitting that there is self- 
existence. All possible existence is either dependent or 
independent. If there is dependent existence, there must be 
independent existence or self-existence. There is dependent 
existence. Therefore, there must be independent existence 
or self-existence. All possible personalities are either self- 
existent or zof self-existent. If there is a dependent person- 
ality, there must be an independent Personality. I am a 
person not self-existent, therefore there is a Person who is 
self-existent. This is He. These sublime syllogisms are 
familiar to all of you who have studied the elements of 
theology. They ought to be familiar in this lectureship for 
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they have often been used here. (See Boston Monday Lect- 
ures on Conscience, pp. 112,113.) 

The Parliament of Religions justified the remarkable phrase 
of St. Paul that, even without the gospel, the multitudes of 
men have knowledge of the eternal power and Godhead of 
the ruler of all things, and so are without excuse. What 
startled me again and again in the Parliament, was the claim 
on the part of representatives of non-Christian faiths that 
they had light enough, that they knew that there is a God, 
that He is self-existent, that He is eternal. Only a very 
few went as far as this professor I have’ just cited in denying 
the personality of God. Very few undertook to champion 
pantheism. But they said of themselves practically what 
St. Paul said of them; so far as knowledge goes, they have 
enough of it. Their consciences excuse or accuse their 
thoughts and choices. We have no right to say that mis- 
sions have less motive than they had before the Parliament, 
because the Parliament has re-inforced our faith in the first 
and second chapters of Romans. 

Let me ask you to notice that the proof of the divine exist- 
ence was presented in its scholarly form although in speech 
adapted to a popular assembly. I take up Lux Mundi, and I 
find the statement that the people cannot be made to under- 
stand the best proof of the divine existence. One of the 
noblest features of the Parliament was, that even Catholics 
acted there as if they believed that on important topics all 
that anybody knows everybody should know. At any rate, 
Father Hewitt, from the Catholic University at Washington, 
did not hesitate to put forward the most abstruse and yet the 
most thorough proof of the divine existence. 


III. 


Let us trace the rays of light seen in philosophy as beams 
of the rising sun back to the orb itself. You have heard 
much of the authority of those few organizing truths which 
are strictly self-evident, necessary, eternal. They. form a 
system. They all combine in one idea. What idea? God. 
The beams point to one center, and even if revelation has not 
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lifted that center to the view of humanity, you find that ad- 
vanced ethical science of necessity asserts the divine exist- 
ence, the divine self-existence, the eternity of the divine 
existence ; and this, because of the eternity, the immutabil- 
ity of these truths which are part of the very structure of the 
human soul and which constitute the plan on which the 
universe is built. These truths are among the self-revela- 
tions of God. Here are certain things about which there can 
be no doubt. 

1. We have a sense within us of certain truths which are 
immutable and eternal. It is true to-day, for example, and 
will be true to-morrow, that every change must have a cause. 
That proposition is true here and at the North Star and in 
Orion. It has been true in all past eternities. It will be true 
in all future eternities. 

2. I have had no experience in Orion or in the North 
Star. I cannot have derived my confidence in the universal 
truth of that proposition from experience. It is evident that 
confidence in these strictly self-evident truths of universal 
validity has not been put into the mind by the action of the 
senses. 

3. When we study the external universe, we find, so far as 
we are able to test it, that these same truths are in the plan 
of it. The universe acts everywhere as if every change has 
an efficient cause. We cannot extend our observation to the 
borders of the universe. But so far as we can carry our ex- 
amination, we find this law holds good. This is true of all 
the self-evident truths, those of conscience as well as those of 
reason. ‘Take, for instance, the prodigious fact that sin can 
be the quality of only voluntary action. That is true at the 
North star, true in Orion, true in the Pleiades; always has 
been true, always will be true. Take the Biblical truths, 
already emphasized, that two cannot walk together unless 
they are agreed; that a fountain cannot bring forth at the 
same time sweet water and bitter; or to join all the Biblical 
cans and cannots in one comprehensive statement, that a man 
who loves what God hates and hates what God loves cannot 
be at peace in His presence. These things are true to-day 
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in all the constellations ; have been true in all past time and 
will be true through eternities to come. 

4. These truths on which the universe is built reveal the 
thoughts of Him who built and sustains it. These neces- 
sary ideas of the soul show the thoughts of its Creator and 
Preserver. There cannot be thought without a thinker. 
There cannot be one system of necessary and eternal truths 
without one self-existent, eternal Spirit. The self-evident 
truths, said Professor Hewitt, ‘‘cannot be conceived except 
as thoughts of an eternal and infinite mind. The argument 
from necessary and eternal truths gives us a glimpse of the 
absolute necessity of God’s existence; it shows us that He 
must exist and that His non-existence is impossible.’’ (Bar- 
rows, P. of R., p. 266.) 

5. The same mind, therefore, is revealed in the universe 
outside of us that is revealed in the universe within us. We 
worship one and the same God, whether we listen to the voice 
of the Creator in conscience or behold His glory in the eternal 
creation. Matter and mind both go back to this God whose 
thoughts are revealed in the eternal truths. 

6. With startling clearness Lotze has said, ‘‘the sum of 
the eternal truths is the mode of action of the Divine omnipo- 
tence, but not its product.’’ (J/icrocosmus, II, 697.) Self- 
evident truth is the basis of the nature of things, and there is 
a sense in which IT Is HE. 

Now, I hold that whoever thus summarizes the inculcations 
of modern philosophy may face pagan and pantheistic orators 
in Bombay and Calcutta and Yokohama, or agnostic circles in 
Occident and Orient, and assert the divine personality. 

Intuition is God’s tuition, and this tuition is the personal 
contact of the human spirit with the Divine Spirit. These 
convictions, bound up with our very nature, are like the lumi- 
nousness of the dewdrop on which the sun shines. The 
luminousness is in the drop but not of it. If an animalcule 
in the dewdrop might be supposed to cast a shadow, we should 
say that this shadow is the joint product of the animalcule 
and of the sun. The reproofs of conscience are the joint 
product of man and of God. The two elements are in it. 
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The light is in the dewdrop. The shadow is in the dewdrop. 
And so conscience is in man. God is in conscience. We 
may so act, in our freedom, as to reject God. We may re- 
volt from the Divine omnipresence within us. We may pro- 
duce shadow within ourselves; but we cannot escape the 
searching radiance that enswathes and interpenetrates us. 
And for bliss or for agony, for salvation or perdition, we are 
environed and permeated forever and forever by Him who 
speaks in these irreversible, necessary, etertial truths, self- 
revelations in man’s soul of God, self-revelations in the uni- 
verse without us of God. 

Now, all this was presented to a vast audience within five 
hundred feet of the frantic locomotives on ten railway tracks 
on the Illinois road—a very audacious procedure ; but here in 
this book are the arguments now printed and going to the 
ends of the earth. We are belated unless we feed ourselves 
on strong meat, or solid food, as the revised version has it, and 
not merely on milk. We are not abreast of the best scholarly 
thought of our time unless we are ready to show how our 
faith in the divine omnipresence, the divine personality, the 
divine self-existence, the divine immutability, rests on the 
strictly self-evident, eternal, immutable truths. 

Why, I open here a passage from Pfleiderer, a somewhat 
rationalistic German professor at Berlin. I read this to show 
you how all I have said now in a popular way may be summed 
up in a few words in a scholarly fashion. Things just as fun- 
damental as what I now read were discussed before our Par- 
liament in Chicago. The newspapers paid very little atten- 
tion to these matters, but they were uttered there. 


‘The agreement,’’ says Professor Pfleiderer, ‘‘of the ideal laws of 
thought which are not drawn from the outer world, and the real laws 
of being, which are not created by our thought, is a fact of experience 
of the most incontrovertible kind. The whole certainty of our knowl- 
edge rests on it. There is only one possible way in which the agree- 
ment of our thought with the being of the world can be made intelli- 
gible—the presupposition of a common ground for both in which 
thought and being must be one; or the assumption that the real world- 
ground is at the same time the ideal ground of our spirit, hence the 
absolute spirit creative reason, which appears in the world-law on its 
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real, in the law of thought on itsideal side. The connection of thought 
and being, subject and object, in the finite and derivative spiritual 
being, points back to the unity of the two in the Infinite Spirit as the 
ground and original type of ours. We may find this thought antici- 
pated even in Plato, and Augustine follows himin this. In modern 
times this thought forms the foundation and corner-stone of speculative 
philosophy. (Religious Philosophy, III. p. 274. Eng. Trans.) 


Professor Flint, of Edinburgh, writes: 


‘‘The conditions of thought, the categories of experience, the ideas 
of reason, are all linked together so that each has its own place and is 
part of a whole. And of what whole? The idea of God. All the 
metaphysical categories are included therein, for God is the Absolute 
Being ; all the physical categories, for He is Absolute Force and Life ; 
all the mental categories, for He is Absolute Spirit; all the moral cate- 
gories, for He is the Absolutely Good. 

‘‘Hegel and Schelling, Krause and Baader, and their associates, all 
felt themselves to have the one mission in life of making manifest that 
God was thus the truth, the light of all knowledge, self-revealing in all 
science, the sole object of all philosophy. . . . Hegelwrote: ‘The 
object of religion is, like that of philosophy, ¢he elernal truth itself in 
tts objective existence—it is God and nothing but God.’’’ (Encyc. Brit. 
Vol. xxiii. Art. Theism, p. 247.) 


That is rational Theism in its best form. And precisely this 
body of thought was the corner-stone of the Parliament of 
Religions. The germs of this theory are found in Leibnitz, 
Goethe, and most of the deepest thinkers. This system 
underlies the writings of Prof. T. H. Green who was so 
greatly revered not long ago at the English Universities. 
Professor Harris of Yale University makes this the ground of 
his Philosophical Basis of Theism; and it largely underlies 
current thought. No teacher who has much to do with alert, 
educated young men doubts its practical value. 

I heard a missionary say that in China, Japan and India, 
such books as the Philosophical Basis of Theism and The Self- 
Revelation of God, by Prof. Samuel Harris of Yale University, 
or as Professor Bowne’s Philosophical Works (Professor 
Bowne is one of the great ornaments of Boston University, — 
the foremost philosophical teacher of his years in the land, 
according to my humble judgment) are blood for the young 
converts of the Orient, and iron in the blood. And if we are 
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not as well equipped as the young converts or as the mission- 
aries in the Orient need to be, it is because we underrate our 
opportunities and the real necessities of educated minds in 
our own times. Among many circles in England, Germany 
and America, half educated in philosophy, a shallow agnosti- 
cism is a defiant, prevailing fashion. 

V. 

The World’s Parliament of Religions, representing directly 
or indirectly the various faiths of more than three-quarters 
of the population of the globe, had a general creed that was 
neither gnostic nor agnostic, but mevognostic. This new 
word is in the dictionaries, but it requires explanation. We 
need a term half-way between gnostic and agnostic to express 
the intermediate position of the man who knows in part. St. 
Paul says we see as in a glass, darkly ; we know in part, but 
ultimately we shall know as we are known (I Cor. 13: 12). 

It was my fortune on a visit at the house of our foremost 
American philosopher, ex-President McCosh at Princeton, to 
put to him a question which I had previously, without felici- 
tous result, put to Professor Blackie of Edinburgh, and other 
famous Greek scholars, as to the possibility of coining a word 
representing the position of the man who asserts only that 
that he knows in part, and does not claim that he knows 
everything, nor that he knows nothing as to God’s existence 
and attributes, and other kindred matters of religion and 
philosophy. Dr. McCosh dropped his majestic head in 
thought ; and looking up, asked President Patton, who was in 
the room, ‘‘ What is the Greek of the phrase, ‘We know in 
part’?’’ The Greek was given to him by the President. 
‘* Very well,’’ said Dr. McCosh, ‘‘if the Greek word is mevos, 
why may we not coin the word merognostic, meaning the man 
who knows in part ?’’ 

I gave that word to the president of another college who 
was a famous Greek scholar. He spent an evening on it and 
endorsed it as a good compound. A Greek professor of most 
cautious erudition gave me afterward the same verdict. I 
had one or two other compounds suggested to me, but too 
cumbrous for public use. 
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Having the honor once of dining with Professor Drum- 
mond, in company with President Warren and Professor 
Bowne of Boston University, I mentioned ex-President Mc- 
Cosh’s word. ‘‘ A most important coinage, ’’ said Professor 
Drummond at once ; ‘‘we greatly need that term.’’ And with 
this opinion agreed the other eminent gentlemen at the table. 

I hold in my hand the Standard Dictionary issued lately 
in New York. This is the first volume. The second will ap- 
pear ina few months. It is published by Funk & Wagnalls. 
Co-operation of great committees embracing hundreds of our 
best experts in language have made it in several respects 
superior to all its rivals. It has a richer vocabulary than 
any dictionary thus far published. It is claimed that there 
are three hundred thousand words in this book, and only 
about two hundred and twenty-five thousand in any other 
dictionary. It is encyclopedic in an unsurpassed degree. 
It is superbly illustrated. Its grouping of compound words 
is original and ingenious. 

Here is the word ‘‘ merognostic’’ defined as ‘‘one who 
claims to know in part as distinguished from gvostic and 
agnostic,’’ and the following is given as an illustration of its 
meaning: ‘‘It is not true that we know everything. Nor 
is it true that we know nothing. It is true that we know in 
part. Between gnosticism and agnosticism stands the sound 
philosophy of merognosticism. A cautious and well-in- 
formed man will be neither a gnostic, nor an agnostic, but 
a merognostic.’’ (Joseph Cook. Letter to Standard Dic- 
tionary, July 10, 1892.) . 

No polytheism can be scientific, no atheism can be, no pan- 
theism, no pessimism, no agnosticism. Only merognosticism 
is scientific. And this claim of the merognostic that we 
know God in part, is Biblical and Christian, as well as scien- 
tific. In theology and philosophy I profess myself for one, 
to be, not a gnostic, nor an agnostic, but a merognostic. It 
is a pleasure to announce that word from this Boston plat- 
form to-day on the authority of the S/andard Dictionary, and 
of Dr. McCosh. I hope the word will have a long and 
happy career. 
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Jean Paul Richter said, ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake buy two 
books — Kant’s ‘ Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic 
of Morals,’ and Kant’s ‘Critical Examination of the Practi- 
cal Reason.’ Kant is not a light of the world, but a whole 
solar system at once.’’ 

I advise young men here to make themselves familiar with 
those who have followed Kant and developed his philosophy, 
corrected him in many particulars, and who lived in the light 
of the solar system of the advanced ethical science of our day. 
Read Martensen, Dorner, Martineau, McCosh, Harris, Fisher 
and Bowne on Christian Ethics and allied topics. If you 
can spend time to read but one book, take Harris’ Phdlosoph- 
ical Basis of Theism. If you are an advanced student, read 
Lotze’s Microcosmus, especially the last third of the second 
volume, even if you do this only in the English translation. 

A study of the divine self-revelations in the self-evident 
truths of reason and conscience has saved many an educated 
man from agnosticism. But philosophy, however sound, is 
not the whole of Christian theism and the latter is not the 
whole of Christianity. 

VI. 

A sound philosophy of Theism or of history as a whole 
cannot be taught with the right emphasis without teaching 
with it the facts and the doctrines of the whole gospel. 

What is it to preach the gospel? To preach the gospel 
is to preach the four gospels. Only the whole gospel, the 
undistorted gospel, the unapologetic gospel, is the invin- 
cible gospel. The abridgers of the gospel are mutilators of 
the gospel. Our commission is to teach all nations all things 
whatsoever our Lord has taught. But to preach these is to em- 
phasize not only our Lord’s life, but also His sacrificial death, 
and not only His sacrificial death, but also His life and all the 
doctrines He taught as to life and death and the regions be- 
yond death. The gospels contain a series of religious facts. 
The victory of the future will be with him who keeps closest 
to the facts, but the facts must be all the facts. A fragment- 
ary gospel is one of the weakest forms of a false and mis- 
leading liberalism. A fast and loose use of the gospels is 
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self-contradiction and may be treason or even suicide for the 
church. To preach a complete gospel, an undistorted gospel, 
an unapologetic gospel, is to preach a peerless and invincible 
gospel. It is the temptation of our time to preach a frag- 
mentary and distorted gospel in the hope of making up an 
acceptable gospel. But all things that Christ taught are to 
be taught to all nations, and this means facts as well as doc- 
trines, and doctrines as well as facts, and life. as well as the 
sources of life. 

It is a great day in the history of any soul when it comes to 
perceive vividly the Divine omnipresence and its unspeakable 
glory in natural law. 

It is a yet greater day in the history of the soul when it 
comes to perceive clearly the Divine omnipresence and its 
unspeakable glory in the self-evident truths of reason and 
conscience. 

It is still a greater day in the history of the soul when it 
comes to perceive clearly the glory of the self-revelation of 
God in Jesus Christ, our Lord and Saviour, whose name is Im- 
manuel, or God with us. 

It is a yet greater day in the history of the soul when we 
come to feel that every touch of the Holy Spirit is the touch 
of our risen and ascended Lord. 

And, if you will bear with me, I will say it is a yet greater 
day when, through the Christian doctrine of the Logos, we 
learn to feel as well as to believe that all the self-revelations 
of God are one, as God is one ; and perceive that Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost touch us in every impulse of the Holy Spirit 
sent forth by our risen Lord, and in the power of the exam- 
ple and of the sacrifice of Christ, and in every syllable uttered 
by the self-evident truths, or by natural law. When we 
mount from hight to hight of thought and spiritual emotion, 
and at the last find that all hights lead up to one summit, and 
that the entire series of hights we have ascended has one 
base, that is the moment of transfiguration for the human 
spirit. It was at that summit of transfiguration that philoso- 
phy and history endeavored to leave the World’s First Par- 
liament of Religions. 
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VII. 


Sight, self-surrender, service, sanctification—these are the 
large general divisions of all distinctively religious experi- 
ence, and in their normal order. Sight of what? Sight of 
duty, and of God in his Goodness, Justice, Power and Love; 
or, as the Christian would say, sight of the Cross with all its 
fathomless revelations of the divine. Weare to have sight 
of the self-sacrifice of our Lord, sight of God in Christ’s 
person and life, and sight of the proof that Christianity is 
divine in its origin and effect. That is the first thing. 

Self-surrender to the God so revealed; self-surrender of 
heart and will and life; total, glad and irreversible accept- 
ance of God as both Saviour and Lord. That is the second 
thing. 

Service in the promotion of God’s Kingdom ; service in 
the love and worship of God and in the love of man. That 
is the third thing. 

And sanctification as a result of this sight, self-surrender 
and service, that is the fourth and final thing. 

Of course blessedness comes with these, but that is not to 
be sought as an end, unless we are to seek it in vain. How- 
ever important self-surrender, service and sanctification may 
be, they all depend on sight. 

What is the supreme proof of the peerlessness of Chris- 
tianity? It is that it lifts up to man’s sight truths not only 
colossal but unique and as superior in their power to produce 
in man self-surrender, service and sanctification as the sunrise 
is superior to the dawn. 

What truths do the Christian faith and non-Christian faiths 
lift up in common to the sight of human souls? Some of 
the truths of natural theology, so called, may, without 
Christianity, be grasped with considerable firmness, for a 
time, even if not followed out to their full logical implica- 
tions, and yet be of much power in civilization. The Chris- 
tian and the non-Christian faiths together, at least the best 
of them, hold up to the sight of man, God as Creator and all 
His works as His self-revelation. Orion and the Seven Stars 
and all the heavenly host are visible in Siam as well as in 
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Syria. The glory of the sea and land touches the heart of 
universal humanity. The sacred relationships of fatherhood 
and motherhood and childhood, the mystery of death, move 
all souls to a degree. The repulsiveness of recognized wick- 
edness, the attractiveness and moral authority of virtue, are 
known to all sane and mature human beings. Above all, the 
instinct of dependence, the sense of obligation, and the hope 
and fear arising in the soul according as we yield to our sense 
of duty or refuse to yield; the premonition of reward or pun- 
ishment not only in this life, but in a region beyond death— 
these move us all, for conscience is an unalterable portion of 
human nature, and religion springs out of it as naturally as 
the family from the social faculties, or art from the esthetic 
faculties, or philosophy from the reasoning powers. All 
these, Christian and non-Christian faiths together hold up to 
man’s sight, to lead him to self-surrender to God, and the 
resulting service and sanctification. 


If, however, we are to make room in our philosophy for 
clear thought and adequate emotion, we must emphasize, 
not merely the contacts between Christian and non-Christian 
faiths, but the contrasts. Beyond and above all the truths of 
natural religion, and almost infinitely beyond and above, Christi- 
anity holds up the Cross. At the center of the sun, when it 
once has risen, you find not only the union of all the beams 
that have been your admiration in the dawn — you find the 
words, ‘‘ God so loved the world that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son that whosoever believeth on him should not perish 
but have everlasting life.’’ It is the sight of the insuffer- 
able glory of that spiritual Sun which gives the supreme 
motives to self-surrender to God and to the resulting service 
and sanctification, whether in the individual, the nation, or 
the whole family of mankind. 

Only in the dawn a philosopher like Fichte can offer this 
prayer : 

‘‘Sublime and Living Will! named by no name, compassed by no 
thought! I may well raise my soul to Thee, for Thou and I are not 


divided! Thy voice sounds within me, mine resounds in Thee ; and all 
my thoughts, if they be but good and true, live in Thee also. 
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Thou art best known to the childlike, devoted, simple mind. To it Thou 
art the searcher of hearts, who seest its inmost depths; the ever-present 
witness of its truth, who knowest though all the world know it not. 
Thou art the Father who ever desirest its good, who rulest all things for 
the best . . . How Thou art I may not know. But, let me be 
what I ought to be and Thy relations to me—the mortal —and to all 
mortals, lie open before my eyes, and surround me more clearly than the 
consciousness of my own existence. Zhou workestin me the knowledge 
of my duty, of my vocation in the world of reasonable beings ; how, I 
know not, nor need I to know. Thou knowest what I think and what I 
will: — How Thou canst know, through what act Thou bringest about 
that consciousness, I cannot understand. Thou willest that my free 
obedience shall bring with it eternal consequences :—the act of Thy 
will I cannot comprehend, I only know that it is notlike mine. Thou 
doest, and Thy will itself, is the deed ; but the way of thy working is not 
as my ways—I cannot trace it.”” (‘‘The Vocation of Man,’’ Fichte’s 
Popular Works, Eng. Trans., p. 365.) 

If that is a prayer in the dawn, what shall be our prayer 
face to face with the risen Sun? Browning says that the rev- 
elations of God in nature leave us in doubt whether he is a 
perfect God. But if we put into our list of the self-revela- 
tions of God, the face of Christ, the isosceles triangle which 
had been deficient at the base is finished. ‘‘I say,’’ said 
Browning, ‘‘that the acknowledgment of God in Christ 
solves for thee every problem in the world and out of it.”’ 

If I were called on to give in a few sentences what seemed 
to me to be more nearly than anything else the creed of the 
entire Parliament of Religions, a creed which the Christian 
portion of the assembly rose far above, but one which nearly 
all the educated and devout souls held there, I should use the 
words of Richard Watson Gilder : 


‘* Tf Jesus Christ is a man 
And only a man, I say 
That of all mankind I cleave to Him 
And to Him will cleave alway. 


‘‘ If Jesus Christ is God 
And the only God, I swear 
I will follow Him through heaven and hell, 
The earth, the sea, the air.”’ 
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THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, 
late Dean of Westminster, by Rowland E. Prothero, M. A., Barrister 
at law, late Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. With the co-opera- 
tion and sanction of the Very Rev. G. G. Bradley, D. D., Dean of West- 
minster. With portraits and illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 556 and 
600. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1894. 

Dean Stanley’s best books are undoubtedly his Life of Arnold, Sinai 
and Palestine and Lectures on the Jewish Church. These works have 
produced a lasting impression throughout the English-speaking world. 
Everything else he wrote, excepting a few of his best occasional ser- 
mons, is of much less merit than his masterpieces. 

This elaborate biography of Dean Stanley will not be regarded as too 
extensive or minute by those who have b.en fascinated by his best vol- 
umes. The interest of Stanley’s life to the world at large lies chiefly in 
four things: first, his charm as an author in the field of picturesque, 
sacred history and in biography ; next, his high position in the English 
establishment and leadership of the broad church tendencies of his time ; 
third, his acquaintance with distinguished people in Great Britain and 
throughout Europe ; fourth, the beauty and worth of his personal char- 
acter. 

It is a remarkable fact that this biography gives up the task of defend- 
ing Stanley as a theologian. Mr. Prothero, who is a young graduate of 
Oxford, now barrister at law, writes, with the sanction of Dean Bradley, 
various criticisms on Dean Stanley’s broad church positions. These 
strictures surprise the reader by their incisiveness and scope. Speaking 
always respectfully of Dean Stanley as church historian, his own best 
biography never eulogizes him as a doctrinal theologian. ‘A dogmatist 
in his abhorrence of dogma, and a bigot against intolerance, the attitude 
of detachment distinguished Stanley’s whole career. His university 
sermons and essays iflustrate the concrete, historical and practical bent 
of his mind. Never a doctrinal theologian, without the capacity or 
the inclination for abstract speculation, he turns aside from the deeper 
questions of theology involved in the apostolic teaching, and from the 
general principles of the interpretation of the truths contained in the 
Gospels and Epistles.’? (Vol. 1. p. 377.) ‘‘ Nothing deeply interested 
him outside the plane of human life. If he were asked to define a dogma, 
he would draw out its history. . . . A reason for his inadequate 
grasp of the answers which the church, in its creeds and its theology, 
has given to the deeper questionings of mankind, must be sought in the 
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circumstances of his life. The problems and their answers lay outside 
his own Christian experiences. His happy childhood, the tranquil 
atmosphere of his home surroundings, the sweetness of his nature, his 
prosperous life, contributed to make his religion bright andsunny. He 
knew nothing of the gloom and the pessimism by which a St. Augustine 
ora Luther, a Calvin or a Bunyan, was tortured before attaining to a 
knowledge of the truth. The tragedies of the human soul, the depths 
of spiritual pain, the dark technicalities of a Puritan theology, belonged 
to a domain of thought and feeling to which he was a stranger. He 
turned from what to many men are necessary verities of religious expe- 
riences, and therefore essential elements of a comprehensive Christian 
science, as grim shadows created by mere morbidity of the imagina- 
tion.’’ (Vol. II. p. 181.) 

Stenley’s Lectures on the Jewish Church are much indebted to Ewald 
whom he considered the greatest of the learned Germans of his time. 
These books now need supplementing by more recent erudition, but 
they opened to thousands of readers new vistas in sacred history and 
gave inspiration to multitudes of students of the Old Testament. 


Dean Stanley was most happily married. Lady Augusta Stanley was 
one of the ladies-in-waiting to the Queen, besides possessing, like her 
husband, great social charm and a genius for friendship. Westminster 
Abbey and the Deanery matched most admirably their social tastes, and 
benevolent enterprises of many kinds. The historic associations of the 
Abbey had an endless fascination for Dean Stanley. His position as 
Dean gave him in several respects independence of the dignitaries of the 
establishment. He used his strategic position as a great trust for the 
advancement of every religious cause in which he was interested, and 
especially for the unification of the best elements in the religious life of 
the British Islands. 


This biography is especially attractive on account of the glimpses 
it gives of distinguished men and famous historic scenes of our cen- 
tury. Perhaps the greatest men Stanley knew were Arnold, Ewald and 
Prince Albert. But these volumes have much to say of Newman, Pusey, 
Jowett, Keble, Tait, Liddon and others whose careers have vitally 
influenced English religious thought. The Tractarian movement is 
described here from within. On a calm review of Stanley’s whole life, 
many readers will be likely to feel that he lost too much time in unim- 
portant controversies, as for example in his defense of Colenso and 
Maurice with whom he by no means agreed in detail; but no one can 
fail to reverence the passion for justice which characterized all his 
participation in religious and ecclesiastical discussions. Looking on at 
a distance, his critics may easily underrate the local value both of the 
polemic and the irenic elements in Stanley's career as a broad church- 
man. 

Dean Stanley was an enthusiastic traveler from youth toage. When 
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yet a boy he made a visit with his father to the South of France and the 
Pyrenees and narrates his experiences in a journal full of remarkably 
vivid descriptions (pp. 25-36, vol. 1). He had the habit throughout his 
mature life, and even when a boy at Rugby, of writing letters describing 
elaborately his chief experiences. In this biography, for instance, are 
quoted letters of his on the Queen’s Coronation, the funeral of the 
Duke of Wellington, and hisjourney to Russia in 1874, that have extra- 
ordinary merit as authentic descriptions of important current events. 
His work on Sinxai and Palestine is made up for the most part from the 
letters he sent home from the Holy Land. As he grew older he ceased 
to value scenery for its own sake, but exhibited passionate interestin any 
landscape or building that had important historical associations. The 
scenery in which any great event had occurred he was accustomed to call 
‘an original document’ on that event, and he studied it as such with the 
keenest zest. When he was in America, for instance, he visited Boston, 
Niagara, Quebec and Fort Ticonderoga, and he says of the latter place, 
“Tt is almost the only ruin in the United States, and the most interest- 
ing spot we have seen after Niagara, the scene of ‘The Last of the Mo- 
hicans,’ the Loch Katrine of America, the great thoroughfare of the 
last century’’ (vol. II. p. 527). Lord Howe, who has a monument in 
Westminster Abbey, was killed at Ticonderoga. The famous French 
Lines there, before which Montcalm defeated Abercrombie, were asso- 
ciated with a Highland legend concerning the ghost of Inverawe, a 
thrilling narrative which Dean Stanley was fond of repeating, ‘‘and which 
he told, not for the first time, to his two companions as they approached 
Ticonderoga in the dim twilight of an autumn morning’’(vol. II. pp. 528- 
530). Hehas told it at length in Fraser's Magazine for October, 1878, 
and it is summarized in Parkman’s brilliant volumes on Montcalm and 
Wolfe. 

On the whole, although a condensation of these volumes needs to 
be made for the benefit of busy readers, this biography is to be ranked 
with the lives of Prince Albert, Archbishop Tait and Thomas Arnold, 
though not, perhaps, with those of Carlyle and Ruskin, as a priceless 
illumination of the spiritual history of England in ourtime. The soul 
of Stanley had such sensitiveness and his intellect and will such vigor, 
and his personal character was so noble and attractive that in spite of 
his limitations as a theologian, his memory will be for generations to 
come a benediction and inspiration to the modern world. 


MARCELLA, by Mrs. Humphry Ward, author of ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,’ 
‘* David Grieve,”’ etc., 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 447, 498. New York and Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co. 1894. 

‘“Marcella”’ is a novel intended at once to criticise and to advance 
socialistic reform. No doubt Mrs. Ward meant to effect theological 
reform by ‘‘ Robert Elsmere’’ and ‘‘ David Grieve,’ but in ‘‘ Marcella ”’ 
her purposes are no longer to reyolutionize the church but rather to re- 
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model the State. Asastory, ‘‘ Marcella ’’ has more power, coherency and 
beauty than either of her other works. The heroine’s character seems 
to be almost self-contradictory, and some critics have called it a psycho- 
logical impossibility ; but the combination of Italian and English blood 
in her veins accounts for many of her early inconsistencies with herself. 
It is curious that Mrs. Ward represents her as not learning until she had 
passed through many very bitter trials whether she was in love or not. 
She comes very late to the perception of the elementary ethical truth 
that happiness depends on character rather than on external conditions. 
This latter truism of orthodoxy it seems to be one of the chief purposes 
of the book to inculcate. 

‘‘Marcella”’ is far less mischievous in its advocacy of a shallow 
skepticism in regard to revealed religious truth than were its predeces- 
sors. It is true that this work, like the others, is built upon the basis of 
superficial, rationalistic, Unitarian views in theology, and so fails to 
meet the deepest wants of the individual soul and of society. But the 
moral tone and atmosphere of the entire story are wholesome, which 
is more than could be said of the French episode in ‘‘ David Grieve.” 
The English land system is severely criticised in ‘‘ Marcella’’ and its 
overthrow confidently predicted. Nevertheless, the scheme of the social- 
ists for the nationalization of the land is pronounced impracticable. The 
game laws of England are continually held up to ridicule and scorn 
throughout the story. The good and the bad use of the power of the 
land owner are admirably illustrated. Work for the poor in rural dis- 
tricts and in the slums of London is described with great vividness and 
sympathy. Asa whole, the work isa noble contribution to the literature 
of current reforms. 

It is singular, however, that Mrs. Ward, in all her discussions of the 
interests of the poor, nowhere asks for the abolition of the liquor traffic. 
Lady Somerset, with her broad program in temperance and politics, and 
her wise management of her own vast estates, is much more nearly a 
model reformer for England than Marcella herself was. But we have 
hope that, after her marriage with Lord Maxwell, who is an almost 
ideally perfect type of the English land owner at his best, Marcella’s 
plans for the improvement of the condition of the poor will become as. 
wise as the complex labor problem of England now needs. 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM AND THE VERDICT OF THE MONUMENTS, by 
the Rev. A. H. Sayce, Queen's College, Oxford. Second Edition. 
London. Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. New York: 
E. & J. B. Young & Co. Svo., pp. 575. 1894. 

Professor Sayce, of Queen’s College, Oxford, is everywhere recognized 
by scholars as one of the most eminent archeologists of our day. In 
this book, which is issued with the cautious general sanction of the 
English Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, the records of the 
Old Testament are impartially confronted with the monuments of the 
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ancient oriental world, wherever this is possible. Prof. Sayce’s conten- 
tion is that ‘‘the evidence of oriental archzeology is, on the whole, dis- 
tinctly unfavorable to the pretensions of the higher criticism. The 
apologist may lose something, but the higher critic loses much more.” 
(p. 561.) Great use is made of the tablets recently discovered at Tel 
El Amarna in Egypt. It is now the settled conviction of archzolo- 
gists that writing for literary purposes, as well as for inscriptions on 
monuments, was well known 1n Palestine long previous to the time of 
Moses. This one fact of the early origin of writing overturns many of 
the conjectural conclusions of the so-called higher critics. 

‘‘The primary assumption of the late use of writing for literary pur- 
poses in Palestine, which, consciously or unconsciously, has done so 
much to wreck the belief of the critic in the earlier narratives of the 
Bible, has been shown to be utterly false. The cuneiform inscriptions 
have restored the historical credit of certain passages of the Pentateuch 
which had been resolved into myth, and have demonstrated the worth- 
lessness of the arguments by which their mythic character had been 
maintained.’’ (p. 561.) 

‘On the other hand,’’ continues Prof. Sayce, ‘‘the same evidence 
which obliges us to reject the conclusions of the newest critics in one 
place equally obliges us to reject those of the older school of com- 
mentators in another.’?’ The general effect of the book is, however, 
eminently conservative. 

It is only when archeology on the one hand and the literary and his- 
torical analysis of scriptural documents on the other agree that we have 
sufficient ground for safe conclusions in Biblical criticism. This book 
much needs illustrations to make its descriptions of the monuments 
clear, as well as more luminous and detailed summaries of its elaborate 
chapters. 


SMITHSONIAN REPORT. 1892. Svo: pp. 811. Washington, Govern- 

ment Printing Office. 1893. 

No scholar can afford to omit a careful examination of the annual re- 
ports of the Smithsonian Institution. The appendices are more valuable 
than the reports themselves. In the present volume, for example, only 
eighty-three pages are given to the report while more than seven hun- 
dred are occupied by a general appendix. This consists, as usual, of 
brief accounts of scientific discovery, and memoirs of a general character 
on special topics. Among the highly valuable papers included in this 
issue are those entitled: Present Problems in Evolution and Heredity, 
by H. F. Osborn; The Empire of the Air, by L. P. Mouillard; The 
Advent of Man in America, by D. E. Quarefages; Aboriginal Burial 
Mounds in Ohio, by R. J. Thompson ; and Anthropology of the Brain by 
D. K. Shute. The volume is effectively illustrated and has an excellent 
index. Ten thousand extra copies of this report were ordered by 
Congress for the use of the Senate, the House of Representatives, the 
Smithsonian Institution and the National Museum. 
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VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 
SENATOR HOAR ON THE DEMANDS OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 28. 

I have no doubt that it is true that many deserving persons 
have been unable to find work during the last winter without 
any fault of their own. This is the more to be deplored be- 
cause this condition of things has followed a period when the 
people of the United States, especially the working people, 
were better off than they ever have been before, and were bet- 
ter off than the people of any other country, either now or in 
former times. The question, What has caused this sudden 
change from such unexampled prosperity ? is one about which 
men differ. I attribute it wholly to the fear on the part of 
the employers of an overthrow of the policy which has 
prevailed for more than thirty years, and under which the 
country has grown until it became the first manufacturing, 
agricultural, and commercial nation in the world, the wealth- 
iest nation of the world, and the nation of the world where 
labor gets the largest proportion of the joint product of labor 
and capital, and where the purchasing power of wages was 
steadily increasing and the percentage of income on invested 
capital steadily diminishing. The evil times began in Janu- 
ary or February, 1893, just about the time when the election 
of Mr. Roach, of North Dakota, and the proceedings which 
resulted in giving a certificate of election to Mr. Martin, of 
Kansas, made it apparent that the Democrats were to have a 
majority in the Senate, their majority of two votes being 
made by these two gentlemen. 

But it is quite unnecessary to speculate now on what has 
caused the distress. Itexists. I agree with you in thinking 
that the persons who entertain your views, or any other views 
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of the cause of the distress, ought to be respectfully heard if 
they send in their petitions. I agree also that there is no 
person more entitled to respect than an honest man seeking 
for work, and no person more entitled to sympathy than the 
man who seeks it and cannot get it. But it is utterly impos- 
sible that the government can provide work for the people. 
It was not constituted for any such purpose. It is not clothed 
with any such authority. If it were so clothed, any govern- 
ment which should undertake that as a policy would be 
brought to a sure and speedy destruction. If the people are 
to be furnished with work by the government they must 
settle their wages and their hours of labor and all of the terms 
of the contract and the kind of labor by which they would be 
employed by their votes. There would be large parties 
founded for the purpose of making the work as little and the 
compensation as large as possible. The policy would throw 
all parties into confusion and has hastened to destruction the 
republics or governments in the few instances where it has 
been undertaken. 

I do not think, either, that marching of large bodies of 
men to Washington for the purpose of urging such a request 
is wise, or will tend to secure wise action on the part of Con- 
gress, or to help the cause which these persons profess to pro- 
mote. Every fact which they could state is now well known. 
Every argument they could state could be better made by let- 
ter or petition, the mode so wisely chosen for addressing me. 
The constitution set apart a district for the meeting of the 
national Legislature which should be under the exclusive 
control of the government, and should not be within the limits 
of any State and away from the large cities of the country, 
chiefly for the reason that it was thought Congress ought 
to legislate where large masses of men would be unlikely 
to assemble. 

The reason why such a mass of men ought not to gather in 
times of deep public excitement for the purpose of urging 
action on the Legislature is not because all of them, or even 
the most of them, are supposed to be disorderly or bad citizens ; 
but it is because a large asserfiblage of good citizens, under 
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circumstances of great excitement, affords a shelter and pro- 
tection for the few evil-disposed persons. ‘The old law in re- 
gard to riots is that whenever a magistrate makes a proclama- 
tion every good citizen is bound to go home, although ordi- 
narily he has a right in the highway and may be disposed to 
stay there for laudable purposes, and even for the purpose of 
helping put down lawlessness and disorder, but if he stay 
under such circumstances he is punishable as a rioter himself. 

Two Presidents of the United States have been murdered, 
one in a crowded theatre and one in a crowded railroad sta- 
tion, by men who were inflamed by political zeal, to say 
nothing of the recent murder of the chief magistrate of the 
city of Chicago. The legislative chambers of Great Britain 
and France have been the scene of attempts, happily causing 
no destruction of human life, but which endangered many 
lives. Now, if you bring your army to Washington to join, 
as you say, those who are moving upon Washington from 
other parts of the country, if there be a Guiteau-’or Prender- 
gast left among the 65,000,000 people of the United States 
you are affording him the best possible cover, protection and 
opportunity. 

The persons who belong to your company or to the company 
of Mr. Coxey, so far as they are decent and well-intentioned 
American citizens, are entitled to all the privileges of Amer- 
ican citizenship. But I cannot recognize their title to speak 
for the American people. Five or ten thousand men, having 
special grievances, or even laboring under a special suffering, 
have no right to dictate to the other 65,000,000, or to dictate 
to the government which the other 65,000,000 have established. 

I hold a commission from the commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, as do my colleagues in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, and we have the sole title to express the will of 
the people of Massachusetts in national legislation until in 
the exercise of their constitutional rights they select others to 
supply our places. We can recognize no master except the 
commonwealth itself. Certainly no body of men less than a 
majority of the entire people can call upon us to act other- 
wise than in accord with our judgments. It is impossible 
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that you should think that you, or those who act with you, 
are anything but a small and minute fraction of the common- 
wealth. , 

I shall be glad to hear, however, in any way that you may 
seek to communicate it, your suggestions as to the removal of 
the present suffering or the present discontent. I think if we 
should have assurances that there should be no new legislation 
on financial questions for twelve months the wheels of our 
factories would begin to turn again, and there would not be 
an able-bodied man or able-bodied woman in New England 
who would seek employment and could not get it. But, if I 
am mistaken in this, I shall be quite glad to be instructed. 
But the instruction must come as an appeal to my reason, and 
not by clamor, or menace, or thronging bodies of men. 

I notice what you say of the great accumulation of wealth 
in individual hands. I lament that as much as you do, and 
shall be glad to unite in any efficient measure that will pre- 
vent it without taking away from the people the stimulant 
and the opportunity of acquiring an honest competence in 
honest ways. I have no sympathy with socialism, and you 
will observe that under our existing institutions these great 
properties get distributed almost as widely as they are accu- 
mulated, and usually go back to the body of the people or 
for the public benefit. Mr. Stanford’s vast fortune has gone 
back already for the education of the people of California. 
Mr. Jonas Clark has giten all his ample means, so honorably 
acquired, to found a university which already has accom- 
plished great things, and which I think is yet to doa vast 
work in lightening the burden under which the back of hu- 
manity is bowed and bent. That man, in my opinion, will 
do an unwise thing and will work special mischief to the 
poor and humble among our laboring classes who introduces 
socialism, disaster or anarchy as a substitute for the institu- 
tions under which, in spite of hard times, this country of ours, 
the paradise of the poor, has been so blessed. 

I am faithfully yours, GEORGE F. HOArR. 
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DAVID DUDLEY FIELD. 


For at least a third of a century David Dudley Field was 
the most commanding figure at the American bar. Tall, 
erect, stalwart, alert, and decided in movement, courteous and 
graceful in bearing, he impressed the observer at once as a 
man of marked gifts and force. This impression every ad- 
vance in acquaintance deepened. Those who knew him inti- 
mately saw an imperious nature, equipped with great intellec- 
tual power, and restrained by an intuitive appreciation of the 
amenities of social life. 

Other men at the bar have perhaps had a more profound 
knowledge of the technical details of law, but none have seen 
the law more truly in its immediate relation to public welfare. 
Other men have been more devoted to research and gathered 
richer stores of erudition to throw light upon the law, but few 
if any have known so well how to inspire others in research, 
or with such good judgment to select from its fruits that 
which was of prime importance to his purpose. There have 
been other men more given to close and sustained reasoning, 
but few able to put such a forceful personality into the pres- 
entation of legal reasoning. There have been other lawyers 
with more notable gifts of wit, humor, satire and invective, 
but few if any whose prepossessing presence and keen minded 
powers, in a personal controversy delivered harder blows or 
sharper thrusts, yet with so much respect for forensic and par- 
liamentary proprieties. Others have been more eloquent to 
the popular appreciation, but few have had such a vigorous 
grasp of thought or such convincing power in forcing hesitat- 
ing minds to a firm conclusion. 

Mr. Field’s reform of judicial organization and procedure 
was only the first step in a scheme of general improvement in 
both the form and substance of the law. His conception was 
noble in its breadth and simplicity, admirable in its clearness. 
Its feasibility, or the usefulness of any practicable execution 
of it, is the great question which divides professional opinion 
to-day. 

His conception was,— all law reduced to the form of a stat- 
ute, sothat a man could carry in his hand the printed record 
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of all that the State ordained for the regulations of human 
conduct. 

The basis of his arrangement of the law was: 1, a Political 
Code, to contain all that part of the law which public officers 
and citizens having to do with public officers need to know ; 
2, a Civil Code, to contain all of the law that members of the 
community need to know in regard to their civil rights, duties 
and responsibilities in respect both to personal relations, prop- 
erty, and obligations ; 3, a Code of Procedure (already spoken 
of), which would contain all of the law that courts and law- 
yers engaged in the administration of civil remedies need; 4, 
a Code of Criminal Procedure for the courts and bar engaged 
in criminal cases, and 5, a Penal Code, to contain the law of 
crimes and the corresponding punishments. 

The success and the finally conceded usefulness of the 
Code of Procedure led to the adoption after some years of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure and the Penal Code. The great 
contest not yet concluded has been waged over the Civil Code. 
The ablest, most experienced, most learned and most fit ex- 
perts in the profession are divided in opinion both as to the 
desirableness of reducing the law tothe form of a statute, 
and as to the success of this particular effort in that direction. 

His efforts to formulate an International Code is the crown- 
ing work of Mr. Field’s life. Here, with an energy and in- 
dustry which left all the other members of the committee 
behind, he formulated the great principles of the external 
policy of nations in their relations with each other, in a clear 
and systematic arrangement. This statement of international 
law embodies all the rules of general acceptance found in the 
writings of jurists whose authority is recognized at the pres- 
ent day, and it includes also a codification of all the conven- 
tional provisions common to many treaties between different 
nations now in force; so that it may be truly said to embody 
a consensus of opinion on the whole field of the law between 
nations. Its close adaptation to existing law has made it 
already an accepted authority often cited by writers on inter- 
national law, although it has not yet received governmental 
adoption.—A ustin Abbott, in May number of Review of Reviews. 
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KOSSUTH'S CAREER. 


Kossuth, as a young man without a vote, was heard but 
little in the Diet. He achieved a much greater success as an 
editor than as a deputy. He published a lithographed news- 
paper entitled the Parliamentary Messenger, which reported 
the action of the Diet. He wrote this originally, as a British 
Premier writes reports of proceedings in Parliament for the 
Queen, as a private letter to the Count Hunyady, who was one 
of those landlords who formed his constituency. The Count, 
pleased with this letter from the Diet, which seems to have 
been something like Jos. Cowen's London Letter when he was 
in Parliament, suggested that it should be lithographed and 
circulated throughout the country. The Austrian govern- 
ment, which had forbidden the publication of the debates of 
the Diet, declared this lithographed letter an infraction of 
the law. Thereupon the lithographic machine was aban- 
doned and a large staff of clerks employed to make manu- 
script copies. These were seized at the postoffice. Nothing 
daunted, Kossuth hired special messengers, and an edition of 
one thousand copies was circulated in all parts of the coun- 
try. The Orzaggyiclesi Tudositasok, Kossuth’s Presburg 
letter, became the sounding board whereby the eloquence of 
Deak and other famous Hungarian leaders became audible in 
every market-place, and when the government dissolved the 
Diet in 1836, the Austrian and the oligarch were dimly con- 
scious that there was a new spirit abroad in the land, and 
that it had been evoked by the newspaper of Kossuth. 

He quitted the editorial chair only to take up the agitation 
by the formation of associations or companies for the promo- 
tion of Hungarian commerce. He started savings banks and 
promoted Hungarian trade with foreign nations, and agitated 
for the extension of the railroad to Fiume. He was a mem- 
ber of the County Council of Pesth, and from his place in the 
council was able to address the whole of Hungary. In these 
various enterprises he expended a good deal of his own 
means, but he resolutely refused to accept the offer of an 
estate which was pressed upon him by Count Batthiany and 
other liberal magnates, in recognition of his services to the 
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people. As years brought him nearer to the revolutionary 
overturn which was still hidden in the future, unseen even 
when it was close at hand, Kossuth had established a firm 
hold upon his countrymen. As journalist, as member of the 
Diet and as philanthropist, he had shown that he was a man 
of affairs well versed in all that concerned the interests of 
Hungary, passionately devoted to Hungarian independence, 
and, at the same time, what we should now call a semi-So- 
cialist, who largely shared Lord Roseberry’s views as to the 
duty of the State in relation to the condition of the people. 
There were great arrears to be made up. The peasantry 
were not half emancipated. Half a million nobles occupied 
positions of privilege which enabled them to lord it over the 
masses of the people, and the national rights of Hungary 
were practically at the mercy of the Austrian ministry. 
Kossuth, besides having a good cause, was the possessor of a 
magic eloquence, by which he was able to sway the masses 
of his countrymen as the ripe corn is swayed by the sum- 
mer wind. Thus equipped, and thus prepared, Kossuth 
approached, all unknowing, the great crisis of his life. 

His real life work was over with the Crimean War, which 
he helped to bring about. One of his biographers writing 
immediately after his exile thus sums up not unjustly the 
work of his life : 


It has sometimes been asked, What has Kossuth done for Hungary? 
He has roused the public spirit; produced combined action in her sep- 
arate county meetings; he has asserted the ancient Hungarian right of 
liberty of speech and of meeting ; he has reformed the abuses of a priv- 
ileged class, and roused them to a sense of the moral obligations which 
they owed to their countrymen ; he has carried equality of taxation, 
abolished by law the immunity of the nobles to pay taxes; he has rec- 
onciled the interests of the various classes; he has stimulated trade and 
manufactures, and awakened a proper spirit of emulation among the 
artisans and merchants ; he has established savings banks, railway com- 


panies, and many other institutions for the benefit of the people. He - 


has raised the social position of professional men; he has carried the 
law by which the peasant was made a free citizen, and by which copy- 
holds were transformed into freeholds ; reformed the municipalities and 
enlarged the suffrage, while retaining a property qualification, and he 
has maintained the just influence of the aristocracy and the power and 
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the privileges of the Crown. Inatime when the King of Hungary be- 
trayed his subjects, broke his coronation oath, and abandoned the king- 
dom to foreign and unprincipled ministers, when no choice remained 
but to submit to despotic rulers and martial law, or to arm in defense of 
the country, Kossuth raised an army where there was none, restored the 
finances, found money, ammunition, arms, soldiers, provisions, and pre- 
served Hungary from anarchy and confusion.— Fyrom Character Sketch 
of Louis Kossuth, in the May number of the Review of Reviews. 

Stern and uncompromising to the last, Kossuth refused to 
allow either of his sons to go to Tallya to the ceremony of 
consecration. On explaining his refusal, he stated once more 
the reasons which rendered it impossible for him to return to 
his native land. 

So it was with bitterness and resentment in his heart that 
the old man went down to the dark valley. It was not merely 
that the Hapsburg had triumphed. That might have been 
borne. But the Hungarian nation, for which he had fought 
and suffered, had proved faithless. That was the bitterest 
drop in all his cup of sorrows. 

In vain did the Hungarian nation drape itself in black and 
do public penance before the bones of the illustrious exile. In 
vain, and yet not in vain, for the memory of the great ones 
of the world, those great not only in achievement but in aspi- 
ration and in sacrifice, is a perpetual benediction. Once, not 
so long ago, the aged patriot said : 

If I had to choose my place among the forces of nature, do you know 
what I would choose to be? I would be the dew that falls silently and 
invisibly over the face of nature, trampled under foot and unconsidered, 
but perpetually blessing and refreshing all forms of life. 

He has had his wish, for the memory of Kossuth will be 
for generation after generation as the dew of freedom upon the 
minds of the Magyars.—Review of Reviews. 


DR. TALMAGE’S PROPOSED TOUR OF THE WORLD. 


One day while resting at Sharon Springs, N. Y., I think it 
was in 1870, the year after my settlement in Brooklyn, and 
while walking in the park of that place, I found myself asking 
the question, ‘‘ I wonder if there is any special mission for me 
to execute in this world? If there is, may God show it to 
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me!’’ There soon came upon me a great desire to preach the 
Gospel through the secular printing-press. I realized that 
the vast majority of people, even in Christian lands, never 
enter a church, and that it would be an opportunity of useful- 
ness infinite if that door of publication were opened. And so 
I recorded that prayer in a blank book, and offered the prayer 
day in and day out until the answer came, though in a way 
different from that which I had expected, for it came through 
the misrepresentation and persecution of enemies, and I have 
to record it for the encouragement of all ministers of the Gospel 
who are misrepresented, that if the misrepresentation be viru- 
lent enough, and bitter enough, and continuous enough, there 
is nothing that so widens one’s field of usefulness as hostile 
attack, if you are really doing the Lord’s work. The bigger 
the lie told about me, the bigger the demand to see and hear 
what I really was doing. From one stagé of sermonic publi- 
cation to another the work has gone on, until week by week, 
and for about twenty-three years, I have had the world for my 
audience, as no man ever had, and to-day more so than at 
any other time. The syndicates inform me that my sermons 
go now to about twenty-five millions of people in all lands. I 
mention this not in vain boast, but as a testimony to the fact 
that God answers prayer. Would God I had better occupied 
the field and been more consecrated to the work! May God 
forgive me for lack of service in the past, and double, and 
quadruple, and quintuple my work in future. 

In this my quarter-century sermon, I record the fact that 
side by side with the possession of blessings has gone a pro- 
cession of disasters. I am preaching to-day in the fourth 
church building since I began in this city. My first sermon 
was in the old church in Schermerhorn street, to an audience 
chiefly of empty seats, for the church was almost extinguished. 
That church filled and overflowing, we built a larger church, 
which after two or three years disappeared in flame. Then 
we built another church, which also in a line of fiery succes- 
sion, disappeared in the same way. Then we put up this 
building, and may it stand for many years, a fortress of 
righteousness, and a lighthouse for the storm-tossed, its gates 
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crowded with vast assemblages long after we have ceased to 
frequent them ! 

We have raised in this church over one million and thirty 
thousand dollars for church charitable purposes during the 
present pastorate, while we have given, free of all expense, 
the Gospel to hundreds of thousands of strangers, year by 
year. I record with gratitude to God that during this genera- 
tion of twenty-five years I remember but two Sabbaths that I 
have missed service through anything like physical indisposi- 
tion. 

Almost a fanatic on the subject of physical exercise, I have 
made the parks, with which our city is blessed, the means of 
good physical condition. A daily walk and run in the open 
air have kept me ready for work and in good humor with all 
the world. I say to all young ministers of the Gospel, it is 
easier to keep good health than to regain it when once lost. 
The reason so many good men think the world is going to 
ruin is because their own physical condition is on the down 
grade. No man ought to preach who has a diseased liver, or 
an enlarged spleen. There are two things ahead of us that 
ought to keep us cheerful in our work—Heaven and the 
Millennium. 

Most of you are aware that I propose at this time, between 
the close of my twenty-fifth year of pastorate and before the be- 
ginning of my twenty-sixth year, to be absent for a few months, 
in order to take a journey around the world. I expect to sail 
from San Francisco in the steamer Alameda, May 31. My place 
here on Sabbaths will be fully occupied, while on Mondays, 
and every Monday, I will continue to speak through the print- 
ing press in this and other lands as heretofore. Why dol 
go? To make pastoral visitation among people whom I 
have never seen, but to whom I have been permitted a long 
while to administer. I want to see them in their own cities, 
towns and neighborhoods. I want to know what are their 
prosperities, what their adversities and what their opportuni- 
ties, and so enlarge my work, and get more adaptedness. 
Why doI go? For educational purposes. I want to freshen 
my mind and heart by new scenes, new faces, new manners 
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and customs. I want better to understand what are the 
wrongs to be righted and the waste places to be reclaimed. I 
will put all I learn in sermons to be preached to you when I 
return. I want to see the Sandwich Islands, not so much in 
the light of modern politics as in the light of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ which has transformed them ; and Samoa, and 
those vast realms of New Zealand, and Australia and Ceylon, 
and India. I want to see what Christianity has accomplished. 
I want to see how the missionaries have been lied about as 
living in luxury and idleness. I want to know whether the 
heathen religions are really as tolerable and as commendable 
as they were represented by their adherents in the Parliament 
of Religions at Chicago. I want to see whether Mohamme- 
danism and Buddhism would be good things for transplanta- 
tion in America, as it has again and again been argued. I 
want to hear the Brahmins pray. I want to test whether the 
Pacific Ocean treats its guests any better than does the Atlan- 
tic. I want to see the wondrous architecture of India, and the 
Delhi and Cawnpore where Christ was crucified in the mas- 
sacre of. His modern disciples, and the disabled Juggernaut 
unwheeled by Christianity ; and tosee if the Taj which the Em- 
peror Shah Jehan built in honor of his empress really means 
any more than the plain slab we put above our dear departed. 
I want to see the fields where Havelock and Sir Colin Camp- 
bell won the day against the Sepoys. I want to see the world 
from all sides; how much of it is in darkness, how much of 
it is in light; what the Bible means by the ‘‘ends of the 
earth,’’ and get myself ready to appreciate the extent of the 
present to be made to Christ as spoken of in the Psalms: 
‘“Ask of me, and I shall give thee the heathen for thine 
inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy pos- 
session,’’ and so I shall be ready to celebrate in Heaven the 
victories of Christ in more rapturous song than I could have 
rendered had I never seen the heathen abominations before 
they were conquered. I hope to come back refreshed, rein- 
forced and better equipped, and to do in ten years more effective 
work than I have done in the last twenty-five.—Sermon in 
Brooklyn, on twenty-fifth anniversary of his settlement there. 
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NICARAGUA SHIP CANAL AND HAWAII. 


Questions concerning navies, coaling. stations, foreign trade 
and dominant influence at points of strategic value in the 
great game of international commerce, are now more than 
ever prominent. It is evident to those Americans who are in 
a position to know how Europeans regard our country, that 
England, Germany, France and Russia are at present watch- 
ing us with a somewhat puzzled and bewildered but also a 
very alert and fixed attention, to find out what it is that we 
shall conclude to do with our immediate opportunities. “They 
are bewildered because they can scarcely bring themselves to 
believe the evidence of their own eyes, as they see how hesi- 
tant we are to avail ourselves of what lies within easy grasp. 
They all understand, for example, how vast is destined to be 
the expansion of commerce in the Pacific ocean within the 
next few years, and they are also aware that the two great 
keys to the control of that commerce will be the interoceanic 
passage and the Hawaiian islands. France has made an 
almost superhuman effort to construct and dominate the inter- 
oceanic route, and has failed. The United States now pos- 
sesses an easy, safe and undisputed opportunity, at acost that 
is small compared with the recompense that will quickly fol- 
low, to construct and forever to control the interoceanic pass- 
age by virtue of the Nicaraguan concession. 


Even more puzzling to European observers than our languid 
indifference as to the great chance that is ours to benefit our 
own country, and at the same time to promote the world’s pros- 
perity and civilization by taking in hand the interoceanic ship 
passage, has been our policy, or rather our contradictions and 
paradoxes of policy, regarding the ‘‘ Paradise of the Pacific.’’ 
No European statesman would for a moment make himself so 
ridiculous in the eyes of all his compeers as to deny the prop- 
osition that annexation to the United States would prove an 
incalculable blessing to all the people and all the interests of 
Hawaii, and at the same time an advantage of the most posi- 
tive character to the United States. The suggestion that 
there could be any hopeless difficulty in reconciling the 
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annexation of Hawaii with our American political system and 
structure, would to foreign statesmen be tantamount to a con- 
fession of intellectual feebleness akin tototalimbecility. The 
United States will sacrifice much of its claim to the respect of 
the world if it stupidly and ingloriously abdicates its clear 
opportunity to acquire a leading and beneficent influence in 
the Pacific ocean. 

Far from feeling jealous or unfriendly towards England for 
taking the Fiji islands under her protection, weas Americans 
owe it to our own good judgment and right feeling to praise 
heartily the results of this British occupation, as a creditable 
part of the real progress of the world in the past two decades. 
It is true that the English have managed to make the in- 
creased prosperity and well-being of the Fijians contribute 
handsomely towards the growth of British commerce. But 
there has been nothing but fair play in the entire process. 
German or French colonial administration appears in a very 
unfavorable light when contrasted with that of England. 
For us to abandon Samoa at present would in all likelihood 
result in the withdrawal of Great Britain also, and in the 
establishment of a sole German protectorate. And this, in 
the judgment of discerning minds, would be a severe misfor- 
tune for the Samoan group and at the same time an infelicitous 
thing for the future interests in general of the western Pacific 
island communities. Instead of our withdrawal from Samoa, 
would it not be far wiser, more humane, and better in accord 
with the exercise of our fair share of responsibility for the 
world’s good order and progress, if we should hold our ground 
in Samoa, agreeing with our English partners to do what we 
can to promote in the Pacific islands, all the way from Hawaii 
to Australia, a harmonious, simultaneous development of 
civilization on the basis of the English language and of Anglo- 


American principles of liberty and justice ?—J/ay number of 


the Review of Reviews. ' 
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HOW TO ABATE A GREAT EVIL. 


Instruction in what is called scientific temperance, con- 
ducted as it is under the laws of nearly all the States in the 
public elementary schools, furnishes a permanent and active 
means for the dissemination of correct views regarding the ef- 
fect of intoxicating drinks upon the human body. All pupils 
will have the#-attention called to the subject every year, and 
intelligent pupils will understand with some degree of clear- 
ness the results of scientific investigation in this matter. 
Even the dull pupils who fail to seize the scientific points will 
carry away an impression in their minds that intoxicating 
drinks are very dangerous and should not be used even in 
moderate quantities. . . . Such instruction, too, is sure 
to furnish the greater portion of the intelligent pupils in 
schools with a correct scientific notion with regard to the 
investigations which have furnished the evidence for these 
conclusions. 

The utter destruction to the body and mind which comes 
from habitual intemperance, and the danger of moderate 
drinking in arousing an abnormal appetite for intoxicating 
liquors, will certainly be seen and understood by the great 
mass of pupils that attend the public schools. For this reason 
I do not see how anyone can question the great general use- 
fulness of this scientific temperance instruction, established by 
law in most of the States of this nation. It may be said that 
this movement is the most effective one ever devised by the 
friends of temperance to abate a great evil, perhaps the great- 
est evil abroad in the land. 

W. T. Harris, 
United States Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C., 
From a letter to the Pall Mall Gasette. 








QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 


ADDRESS OF PRINCE MOMOLU MASSAQUOI, OF VEI, AFRICA, IN THE 
BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP, FEBRUARY, 1894. 


160. What is the Opinion of the Native. African Princes of the Rum 
Traffic in the Dark Continent and of Lynching in the United States? 


I am not in this country as a representative of the Republic of Liberia, 
for you know Liberia is the home of the transported Afro-Americans, 
and, upon the landing of those people in that country it seemed that 
they were enraged with the thought that our ancestors were the cause of 
their servitude in. America or in other countries, and as a result of that 
prejudice, there is a distinct line between the Aborigines and the Libe- 
rians proper, or, as they are known, the Americo-Liberians. As to what 
will be the future of that country I am not, at present, able to predict ; 
but I wish to say a few words about the evil that is carried on in this 
country as well as in my own country. But it is carried on in my own 
country by the so-called civilized people or the Christian people, or 
rather the Christian nations. I can prove to you, sir, that about one- 
half of the liquor sold in the portion of Africa which I represent is made 
in New England. [Cries of ‘‘Hear! Hear!’’] And I can assure you, 
also, that in my tribe, in the last two years, more than eight thousand 
men and women have been slain as a result of this liquor traffic. Just 
two years ago two men, one from Begola and another from Vei bought a 
bottle of American liquor. They got drunk. The Vei man killed the 
Begolaman. That was the cause of a war, and in that war hundreds and 
hundreds of men were slain besides other hundreds taken into captivity. 
My own mother was dethroned, and she fled into the forest and was 
there ten days without anything to eat, and when found, she was at the 
mouth of death and died a few days afterwards. I was pursuing my ed- 
ucation in this country. My people sent for me to return as soon as I 
could, and I went. But let me tell you that the sight of those people 
was lamentable, for during those two years they had neglected all their 
farms, and almost the whole population was in a state of absolute star- 
vation, and the starvation was such that you could look upon a human 
being and count every rib in his body. You could look upon the head 
of a man and count every bone in the skull. And in that dying condi- 
tion, mere bags of bones, they had to depend upon crutches and had to 
climb the mountains and dig in the ground with their nails to get wild 
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yam toeat. I went out in the territory and. begged the old people to 
give me the young ones, and every morning I would feed those poor little 
things. And my prayer to God that day was, that I might never again 
see such a miserable condition of my people. That is a result of the 
traffic carried on by the very people I am speaking to this morning. 
[ Cries of ‘“Hear! Hear !’’] 

Now, in regard to the African savagery, Africa is a country that I 
think has been misrepresented in America. You speak about the sav- 
age in Africa. But right here in this country I have seen more savagery 
than I have seen all my days in Africa. In the spring of 1892 I stood 
in a public square in the city of Nashville, and there I saw a black man 
torn out of prison. A rope was tied around: his neck, he was dragged to 
the bridge, the other end of the rope was tied to the bridge, and they 
pushed him over. And I stood there and saw hundreds and hundreds 
of men and women of your race waving handkerchiefs and laughing 
at that man as he hung under the bridge. And his body was cut loose 
a few minutes afterwards and thrown away. I saw that with my own 
eyes. 

Now, what does your lynching make you? What does it make your 
national song? It makes it false, for, my dear friends, I consider no 
country ‘‘ The home of the free, the land of the brave,’’ where the weak 
are oppressed and where the heel of the strong is always upon the neck 
of the weak. ([Criesof ‘‘ Hear! Hear!’’] 

And what does that lynching make of your flag? It makes a liar of 
your flag, for I believe in no flag that proclaims liberty abroad and that 
approves discrimination and ostracism within its borders. And, my 
dear friends, it is a thing for which I think every man and woman under 
your flag should bow down the head in shame. This is something that 
I saw with my own eyes right in this Christian nation. Lynching is a 
problem that confronts every man and woman in this house, and every 
person in New England must make himself a committee of one to fight 
against that evil as long asit stands. I know, my dear friends, there 
are men in this part of the country that are strongly against it. I have 
quite often heard the voice of this great man behind me, on this subject. 
During the great conflict between England and Spain, when the whole 
surface of the Mediterranean was covered with Spanish and British 
Heets, and when nothing but fire could be seen blazing from the eyes 
of those two great nations, Admiral Nelson, addressing his soldiers, 
said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, England expects every man to do his duty.’? Every 
man did his duty, and England was victorious. So, in this problem of 
the liquor traffic in Africa, in the problem of the actual shooting down 
of men and women, as in the case of the Kanakas of Australia, it is the 
duty of every man and woman in this country to oppose it, and when 
you shall have done your duty, then you will succeed in the abolition 
of these evils. [Applause. | 
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I was very much touched by the statements to which we have all 
listened, in reference to the lynching of colored men in this country. 
I have been reading the defences of the work of lynching, the barbar- 
ism and savagery of lynching. ‘The defence is, that lynching is resorted 
to as a means of suppressing, on the part of colored men, a great and 
heinous and unmientionable crime against white people. And men 
shelter themselves hehind that statement, that explanation. 

I have returned from a visit to almost every Southern State within the 
last two months. I have come in contact with thousands of colored 
men. I have talked with white men. My deliberate judgment is, that 
this lynching of the colored men grows solely out of prejudice against 
color. [Cries of ‘‘ Hear! Hear!’’] That it has no justification in the 
crimes committed by colored men. [Renewed cries of ‘‘ Hear! Hear!’’] 

Tet me give you one fact. I will not argue the question further than 
to give you one fact which has come under my knowledge ; and, for 
reasons which are sufficient for myself I will give no names, and will 
not give the locality. I have sufficient reasons for that. But you may 
depend upon it that the statements I make here are absolutely true. 

Recently a white man, a teacher of theology in one of the great 
schools for the colored people in the South, a man of unexceptionable 
Christian character, a peace-loving man, a gentleman, a man without 
offence, a man studious to avoid wounding the prejudices of the most 
sensitive Southern mind, was seized by white men at the point of the 
revolver, stripped and beaten until he was bloody and dazed. Why? 
Because he was a teacher in a ‘‘ nigger school,” as they said, and be- 
cause he preached tothe negroes. [Cries of ‘‘Hear! Hear!’’] Now, 
that is all there was of it. Is there any crime there? Is there any vio- 
lation there of law, written or unwritten? Is there any justification for 
that, under any pretence whatever? There it stands, a man that takes 
his life in his hands and goes into the South to lift up these people onto 
a higher plane of civilization, to give to them the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
to teach them to think for themselves, to teach them in order that they 
may be prepared to meet the responsibilities and privileges of American 
citizenship, who is doing a work not only for the seven million colored 
men, but for the whole South and for the nation, is seized and brutally, 
cruelly beaten for doing that sort of thing. 

Now, I pretend to say that that fact, that historic fact, that repulsive 
fact, stands out as a sufficient refutation of the plea that the lynching of 
the colored man is resorted to as the only means of suppressing crime 
among them. Oh, my ears tingled when we were charged here to 
our faces as being more savage than the Africans in the jungles of 
Africa, and I tell you it is true. [Cries of ‘‘ Hear! hear!’’] We know 
better. We have had the civilization of a thousand years behind us, 
we have had the teachings of Harvard and Yale and Brown and that 
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long list of universities ; we have had the teachings of our pulpits and 
our schools and all these elevating agencies ; and yet a man from Africa 
can stand and look into the faces of a Boston audience representing the 
Christian civilization of America, aud say, ‘‘ You are debauching my 
people with your whisky, and you are lynching my people for uo 
crime.’’ It is a pity. Well, now, why? I am not going to make you 
a speech. I talked the other day to one that occupies a very high 
place in political circles, in reference to the attitude of one of the great 
political parties of this country, on great moral questions, His reply 
was, ‘‘It is the business of my party to get votes.’’ That explains the 
proposed admission of Utah. The leaders of the Republican party say, 
‘*It is the business of the Republican party to get votes. Admit Utah, 
aud we will get votes.’? The Democratic leaders say, ‘‘ It is the business 
of our party to get votes. Admit Utah, and we will get votes.’”’ It is 
the relegation of moral ideas to the rear. Partisan politics, ran under 
that theory that it is the business of a party to get votes, beeome more 
and more a great contest of pugilists, and it degrades the politics of 
America down to the level of the prize ring. 


I tell you that there is no hope for this Republic except in the masses 
of men that have the ballot, who are willing to go to the polls and 
smash the slate and smash the machine, and simply to insist upon it, if 
need be, that the politics of this country shall be controlled by moral 
ideas. [Applause. | 


REPLY BY PRESIDENT J. E. RANKIN, D.D., HOWARD UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


POLLARD VERSUS BRECKINRIDGE. 
161. What ts to be said of the verdict in the Breckinridge case ? 


This extraordinary case has been decided in favor of the plaintiff. 
The decision meets the approval of the great American people. If there 
had been no express promise of marriage—and two, before witnesses, 
were presented to the jury—the fact, that for eight years this woman 
had been faithful to this man, shows that to her, such a promise was 
implied. The wife goes to her grave, silent, but broken-hearted. The 
plausible husband lives on. The plaintiff had borne him three or four 
children, he had repeatedly testified to her good character, and now she 
demands a promise of marriage, before witnesses. That promise is 
made and violated. The defendant is secretly married in New York 
City, and registers at a hotel under an assumed name. This suit is for 
breach of promise to marry. 

The trial disclosed two things: first, that the plaintiff had a most 
masterful knowledge of her own case, and that in no instance was her 
testimony impeached by other witnesses. So far from being the wanton 
the defence undertook to show, while confessing her ‘‘ miserable sin ’’ of 
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fidelity to this adulterer she bore herself with entire dignity and pro- 
priety, as alady. Indeed, there was a verisimilitude about all her tes- 
timony. In the second place, the defendant disclosed a complete 
insensibility to the heinous moral and civil offence which he had com- 
mitted. To be sure, he made one or two rhetorical admissions of what 
his partner and council called his ‘‘impropriety.’’ But, taken together 
with his superabundant flippancy, his dastardly attempt to blacken the 
character of the woman, who had been so true to him, the coarse im- 
morality and brutality of at least one of his legal counsel, this goes for 
nothing. 

Of noble descent, of most insinuating and fascinating manners, of 
rare gifts of eloquence, honored as almost no other man of his gener- 
ation has been, by conspicuous invitations to address great public assem- 
blies on moral and religious subjects, and meeting these occasions with 
distinguished success, a member of the House of Representatives and a 
leader there, a communicant in that noble church, in which his father 
had been so magnificent a figure; a trustee of various educational in- 
stitutions, for eight or ten years this man has lived in concubinage with 
a young woman, who first sought his acquaintance and advice as a 
lawyer, and whom he deliberately corrupted to his animal desires. 
Having for years introduced her into good society, testifying to her good 
character before the Department, where she was employed in the Gov- 
ernment service, when his wife died he had an opportunity to fulfill 
some of the obligations under which he had put himself. He repudi- 
ated them. He deliberately manufactured testimony to show that the 
woman, whom up to this time he had treated as worthy to be his wife, 
was a worthless creature, whom no decent man could marry. A cor- 
rupter of woman, a faithless husband, a social and religious hypocrite, 
he ends by figuring as a craven and a coward, who is ready to destroy 
the woman whose greatest sin has been that she believed in him, and 
was willing to wait his time to vindicate her from shame. 

That the case has been so carefully circumscribed aud guarded by 
Judge Bradley, that the lawyers of the plaintiff have been so restrained, 
that the press have kept themselves so under control in the nation’s 
capital, is.one reason the case has not been a source of unmitigated 
corruption to the nation. 

If now, the constituents of this man should abruptly drop him, 
should show to the nation that they repudiate his infamy, by relegat- 
ing him to such society as that of the men who appeared in his behalf on 
the witness stand, and was, at least, one of his counsel, it would bea 
consummation at which all decent people would rejoice. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
TRAIN THIEVES, TRAMPS AND THE WORTHY POOR. 


Train thieves and tramps are bringing disgrace on the good 
and great cause of labor reform. This js one of the most un- 
deniable and perhaps the most important fact which needs em- 
phasis in connection with the strange history of the so-called 
industrial armies of workingmen, now converging from many 
points upon Washington. Voltaire said of the Holy Roman 
Empire that it was neither holy, nor Roman, nor Empire. 
So the workingmen’s industrial armies are neither armies, nor 
industrial, nor for the most part made up of workingmen. 

What is chiefly needed to-day in providing for the wants of 
the unemployed is a sieve to separate workers from shirkers. 
The numbers of the idle are greatly larger than they need be, 
or would be if those out of employment would accept fairly 
reasonable and equitable wages. Rent, fuel, clothing, all 
the necessaries of life, have fallen almost half in cost in the 
present period of commercial depression. Labor refuses to 
reduce its price and adjust itself tothe new situation. Trades 
unions insist on strikes of portentous magnitude, rather than 
accept even temporarily a slight reduction of wages. 

To demand in hard times the wages usual in prosperous 
times is evidently both unjust and impolitic. To ask that 
wages in hard times be kept at the same level that they had 
previously is really to ask for an advance of wages in a time 
of stringency. The scale of payment for labor should be de- 
termined chiefly by the cost of living. As the latter goes up 
or down so should the former rise or fall, within reasonable 
limits. A fair definition of equitable wages, as we have often 
contended, is: atleast twice the cost of the food of the laborer 
and more in proportion to his skill and the demand for it. 
This definition with its three elements makes wages a sliding 
scale. 
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At present in the United States labor in general, and espe- 
cially in the great trades, will not allow wages to be made 
a sliding scale. In New York city it is almost impossible to 
hire competent builders at less than trades-union prices, or $4 
a day. In Montana and Idaho the miner who persistently 
offers to work for less than $3 a day is in danger of losing 
his life by murder. In several lawless mining districts of Penn- 
sylvania, strikers attack substitutes and put their women at 
the front in attempts to destroy the property of employers. 
At several points in their progress toward Washington, regi- 
ments of industrial armies, claiming to be in search of work, 
have refused employment offered them at $1.40 and $1.50a 
day. They prefer to live on charity rather than allow the 
dignity of labor to be impeached by accepting for a time wages 
at this living level. 

No wonder the sympathy of populations on which the 
armies quarter themselves gradually cools. 

At Ogden, Utah, Kelley’s contingent of one thousand 
ragged men paused two days on their way to Washington, 
after having been driven out of Oakland, Cal., and brought 
across the Sierra Nevadas and the Nevada deserts in box cars. 
The present writer, while on a lecture tour, had opportunity 
to listen for two hours at Ogden to the open-air speeches of 
Kelley and his lieutenants. Their prevailing idea seemed to be 
that whenever a man cannot for himself find work at two 
dollars a day, it is the duty of the Federal government to find 
it for him and keep himin it. Paternalism in Government 
was the watchword, and not self-help. It cost Utah some 
ten thousand dollars to provide for the expenses caused by the 
dumping of these unemployed men on her territory. The 
Southern Pacific railroad was ordered by the courts to take the 
vagrants back to California, from which it had brought them ; 
but by connivance of Union Pacific officials, a train of box 
cars was captured near Ogden by the army and the tattered 
regiment was taken to Omaha and Council Bluffs. There it 
received much sympathy from workingmen and from several 
preachers and city officials, but was obliged to march to Des 
Moines, as no train would carry it, unpaid. One of the lead- 
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ing preachers of Omaha predicted that the progress of the army 
to the eastern frontiers of Iowa would be a continual ovation. 
The farmers did, indeed, aid the army by their wagons and 
by provisions, but less and less generously as the vagrants 
advanced. Work was offered to them freely at the prices 
usual on the farms of the State, but was declined. At Des 
Moines the army sat down, refusing to march further. The 
governor of Iowa could not induce any railroad to take the 
vagrants to Chicago without. pay. At his suggestion, Kelley’s 
contingent went down the Des Moines river in flat boats with 
the purpose of following the Missouri to the Mississippi and 
this to the Ohio, and this to Cincinnati. The army had 
1,200 men at Ogden, but reached St. Lonis with only 200. 

Kelley refused at Council Bluffs to accept the use of a 
stolen train. This was greatly to his credit, but his example 
in this matter has not been imitated in the Northwest. 

In Montana, Washington and Oregon, flagrant cases have 
occurred of trains being seized by contingents of the industrial 
armies and used to bring the unemployed eastward. The 
robberies were checked only by the vigorous action of the 
United States troops. The militia was called out in Ohio to 
arrest train thieves. 

Meanwhile General Coxey, who started from Massillon, in 
Ohio, predicting that on May 1 he would reach Washington 
with one hundred thousand followers, arrived there with 
only some three hundred, and is now with his chief lieu- 
tenants under arrest for various violations of the laws of the 
District of Columbia. His demands are public work for the 

nemployed, and the immediate issue of five hundred million 
»t irredeemable bonds, without interest. 

Coxeyism has been the craze of thousands of the unem- 
ployed for several months. Some of its leaders predict an 
epidemic of arson and assassination, if the demands of Coxey- 
ism are not granted. Congress, excepting a few of its Popu- 
list members, has shown no disposition to legislate under an 
implied threat. 

We pity the unemployed, especially the aged, the crippled, 
the widows and the children, always the chief sufferers in 
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a time of stringency. For the relief of their wants, funds 
should be poured out by churches, labor unions and individual 
donors, to the full measure of ability. We must not forget 
the Golden Rule: ‘‘Doas you would have others do unto 
you,’’ nor the Iron Rule: ‘‘If any. man will not work 
neither shall he eat.’’ Both are Biblical and justified by 
world-wide experience. Let us allow no worthy working 
man, woman, or child to suffer. But whoever will not. work, 
or prevents others from working, ought to suffer. _ Let us 
feed no dog-in-the-manger, who will not eat nor let the oxen 
eat. Above all, let us put down organized vagabondage. Let 
us have no parley with anarchy. Our continent is not broad 
enough to contain at once the American flag and the Anarch- 
ist’s red rag. 3. © 


KELLEY’s so-called Industrial Army during its stay at Des 
Moines underwent very thorough inspection and the following 
curious statistics of its composition were collected by the 
students of Drake University and compiled by President Ayles- 
worth : 


American born g SA tes ee vod igh eeu & . . 549 
Foreign .. . ; : : amr, dace tet ae eee 

Total... 3. sto 52 ik ol a a Aue . 763 

OF FOREIGNERS. 
Germany... és ; .58 England .. te ee ee 
Ireland . . — 2S ASWSGeis. bo. 4S mer : ae 
Scotland . . _ » <a a. gk , 2 ae 
Canada . It Switzerland . 9 
Austria . 7 France 6 
Belgium 2 Poland . 3 
Wales 2 Australia . 2 
Bohemia 2 Turkey I 
Russia piieies bs I Prussia . I 
Argentine Republic I Greece I 
POLITICS. 

Republican . . a p lane ee ee Ses 
Democrats... ... : sea Saat 4 166 
Populists . . eRe Git) a 5A pee a Uae oe ae wand ee 
Undecided . bere & 4% 5 2% SPN se 2k teal Reema a 
Indifferent. .. . a bi 3 Sis, hey Leones 


Total examined 
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RELIGION. 


Protestants 
Catholics 
No religion 


Total examined 


Average time since last employed, six months. 





Married . 
Single 
Widowers 

Average age not far from 31 years. 

Average wages $2.05 per day. (Some quite high, some very low.) 

THEIR TRADES. 

Miners . eae ae 53. Day laborers 
Farmers and farm hands .31 Cooks ath ist aero cere 
Painters .17. Railroad men and switchmen 
Carpenters 15 Iron workers 
Clerks .I1 Machinists 
Engineers 10 Bakers 
Blacksmiths 8 Shoemakers 
Barbers . 7 Teamsters 
Waiters 6 Porters . 
Bricklayers . 6 Butchers 
Sailors 4 Bookkeepers 
Stonecutters 4 Stonemasons 
Boiler-makers . 5 Firemen 
Quarrymen 3. Grocers. 
Electric engineers . 3. Harness ; 
Tinners . 4 Brass workers . 
Steamfitting 3 Bridge builders 
Woodchoppers 3. Gardeners 
Slate workers . 2 Lumbermen 
Plumbers... . 2  Ditchers 
Merchants eee, 3 Coopers 
Telegraph operators . 2 Stenographers 
Upholsterers 2 Stone mounters . 
Horse trainers 2  Bookbinders 
Tailors 2. Brick burners . 
Conductors 2 Hustlers 
No trade 2 Mineralogists . 
Printer . 1 Combmaker 
Gunsmith . 1 Plasterer 
Bottler 1 Rope walker 
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Decorator. . r Wrebenarket. . «6 clas I 
Engraver . t- agimewiner 25.0. 1 ie ss 1 
Miller : S CUUMRe ns es, an I 
Jockey ... 1 Confectioner . . el eens I 
Hostler. . 1 Cafflageqiaker....... .. 1 
Laundryman . 1 Gadde; . .... Se 
Roofers ; S| PRECIO o.oo eae I 
Paper-hanger . . i “Sierperaer 6 2.) 6. es I 
Woodcarver . EL ONO eso Se tere gcd Oe 


Coachmen ..... i ete Be 
Eighty-three trades in a total of 425 men examined. 


Woman suffrage which has recently triumphed in Colorado 
is making progress in New York State in spite of opposition. 
The petition in favor of woman suffrage to the Constitutional 
Convention, of which the distinguished lawyer, Joseph H. 
Choate of New York, has just been elected chairman, is met by 
a petition protesting against striking out the word ‘‘male’”’ 
from the article in the Constitution relating to suffrage. 
Chauncey M. Depew, Mrs. Charles H. Dana, Mrs. Seth Low, 
and other men and women of influence have signed the peti- 
tion for woman suffrage, while among those who have signed 
the protest are Mrs. Richard Watson Gilder, Mrs. Abram S. 
Hewitt, Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mrs. Richard M. Hunt, and 
others. The protest declares that ‘‘it would be against the 
best interest of the State to give women unqualified suffrage, 
thus taking an irrevocable step at a time when the country is 
already burdened with many unsolved problems.’’ A similar 
protest is circulated in Brooklyn, the reasons set forth for 
their opposition to the woman suffrage movement by the 
Brooklyn anti-suffragist women being as follows: 1. Because 
suffrage is to be regarded not as a privilege to be enjoyed, but 
asa duty to be performed. 2. Because hitherto the women 
of this State have enjoyed exemption from this burdensome 
duty and no adequate reason has been assigned for depriv- 
ing them of that immunity. 3. Because conferring suffrage 
upon the women who claim it would impose suffrage upon the 
many women who neither desire it as a privilege nor regard 
it as their duty. 4. Because the need of America is not an 
increased quantity, but an improved quality, of the vote, and 
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there is no adequate reason to believe that woman suffrage by 
doubling the vote will improve its quality. 5. Because the 
household, not the individual, is the unit of the State, andthe 
vast majority of women are represented by household suffrage. 
6. Because the women not so represented suffer no practical 
injustice which giving the suffrage will remedy. 7. Because 
equality in character does not imply similarity in function, 
and the duties and life of men and women are divinely ordered 
to be different in the State, asin the home. 8. Because the 
energies of women are engrossed by their present duties and 
interests, from which men cannot relieve them, and it is better 
for the community that they devote their energies to the more 
efficient performance of their present work than to divert them 
to new fields of activity. 9. Because political equality will 
deprive woman of special privileges hitherto accorded to her 
by the law. 10. Because suffrage logically involves the hold- 
ing of public office, and office-holding is inconsistent with the 
duties of most women. Among the signers of the Brooklyn 
protest are Mrs. Lyman Abbott, Mrs. George H. Ripley, Mrs. 
William A. Putnam, and others. Both the women favoring 
and those opposing woman suffrage are holding meetings and 
making vigorous efforts to secure as many signatures as 
possible. There is nothing new in the reasons given in the 
protest, and they have often been effectively answered. 


As to the Andover Case, which has never yet been decided 
on its merits, we wish to emphasize the following positions, 
and this we do in response to many inquiries from various 
quarters entitled to the highest respect: 1. That the Visitors 
at Andover, after nearly two years’ delay, have not yet re- 
deemed their solemn public pledges to give a decision on the 
merits of the Andover Case. (See Our Day for 1892, p. 239. ) 
2. That the claim of the Axdover Review, in its last number 
before its discontinuance, that the accused professors have 
been justified, or, at least, excused by the courts and the 
Visitors, is false to facts. 3. That the powerful and timely 
arguments prepared for use before the Visitors by Dr. Well- 
man and Dr. Lamphear, and published in a widely circulated 
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pamphlet, have not been answered or even noticed publicly 
by either the professors or the Visitors. 4. That it is ab- 
surd to try to make room in the Congregational churches 
for the hypothesis of probation after death, etc., now that 
the revised Presbyterian Creed in England and nearly every 
American and English theologian of high standing, have 
pronounced against the vagary. 5. That Hartford, Oberlin 
and Chicago have Congregational theological schools which 
are teaching vital orthodoxy. 6. That a devitalized ortho- 
doxy taught at Andover in recent years has been notoriously 
discredited by its spiritual barrenness and generally mischiev- 
ous effects. 7. That the American Board, in its Worcester 
meeting, while appointing Mr. Noyes by a vote of 106 to 24, 
declared by the very same vote that its positions as to the 
hypothesis of probation after death remain wholly unchanged. 
8. That in the coming election of new professors at Andover 
it is of the utmost importance that they should be men of 
both ability and orthodoxy. 


THIRTY-NINE States of the American Union now have laws 
making Scientific Temperance Instruction in the public schools 
mandatory. New Jersey is the last commonwealth added to 
the list. Mrs. Mary Hunt, of Boston, was honored April 24, 
with the presentation by Governor Werts of the gold pen 
with which he affixed his signature to the bill requiring tem- 
perance instruction in the public schools of New Jersey. The 
pupils will be obliged hereafter to study the effects of alcohol 
and narcotics on the human system. The Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union have knocked at the doors of the New 
Jersey legislature for six years for this legislation. In the 
meanwhile every Northern State adopted it, until New Jersey 
and Indiana were the only two States that were marked black 
onthe map. The bill passed both branches with but one dis- 
senting vote. The governor signed it April 24th, and a com- 
pany composed of Mrs. Mary Hunt, of Boston, Mrs. William 
A. Bourne, the president of New Jersey Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, and other officers with clergymen, in all 
about fifty, gathered in the governor’s audience room to see 
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the triumph of six years-of agitation. The act was signed 
and then Mrs. Hunt unrolled her map of the United States 
and ordered the black patch covering the State of New Jersey 
to be removed. Assemblyman Wilbur, of Mercer, the intro- 
ducer of the bill, with a new pair of scissors cut away the 
black cloth, saying that he was glad of the privilege to remove 
the black patch from the State. Senator E. C. Stokes, of 
Cumberland county, who is chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Education, made a short address congratulating the 
women for their work. The scissors that did the cutting go 
to Senator Stokes, who will give them, properly engraved, to 
the Millville branch of the W. C. T. U., and the black patch 
is to be retained by Assemblyman Wilbur. The governor 
then handed over the gold pen, which has a pretty pearl 
handle. Mrs. Hunt received it, saying: ‘‘I feel proud of 
this day’s work. This isa step in advance for New Jersey 
and shows she is redeemed.’’ The ladies then congratulated 
the governor and left. 


SERIOUS misapprehensions as to the purposes of the Amer- 
ican Protective Association have been extensively circulated 
in recent months and will be corrected by the following offi- 
cial proclamation, adopted by the society, May 5, after a four 
days’ convention at Des Moines. ‘The statement that Supreme 
President Traynor had recommended twenty-one years’ res- 
idence for naturalization was an error. His recommendation 
was ten years, and the supreme council finally decided that 
seven years should elapse between an alien’s declaration of 
intention and naturalization. The council passed a resolution 
asking that this correction be made by the press. 

The declaration of principles is as follows : 

No. 1.—Loyalty to true Americanism, which knows neither birthplace, 
race, creed or party, is the first requisite for membership in the A. P. A. 

No. 2.—The A. P. A. is not a political party and does not control the 
political affiliation of its members, but it teaches them to be intensely 
active in the discharge of their political duties in or out of party lines, 
because it believes that all problems confronting our people will be best 


solved by a conscientious discharge of the duties of citizenship by every 
individual. 


vol. XIIIL—NO. 75 20 
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No. 3.—While tolerant of all creeds, it holds that subjection to and 
support of any ecclesiastical power, not created and controlled by Amer- 
ican citizens, and which claims equal, if not greater sovereignty than the 
Government of the United States of America, is irreconcilable with cit- 
izenship. It is therefore opposed to the holding of offices in National, 
State or municipal government by any subject or supporter of such 
ecclesiastical power. 

No. 4.—We uphold the Constitution of the United States of America 
and no portion more than its guarantee of religious liberty, to be guar- 
anteed to the individual, and not to mean that, under its protection, any 
un-American ecclesiastical power can claim absolute control over the 
education of children growing up under the stars and stripes. 


No. 5.—We consider the non-sectarian, free public schools the bul- 
wark of American institutions ; the best place for the education of Amer- 
ican children. To keep them such we protest against the employment 
of subjects of any un-American ecclesiastical power as officers or teachers 
of public schools. 


No. 6.—We condemn the support out of the public treasury, by deficit 
appropriation or by contract, of any sectarian school, reformatory or 
other institution not owned and controlled by public authority. 


No. 7.—Believing that exemption from taxation is equal to a grant of 
public funds, we demand that no real or personal property be exempted 
from taxation, the title to which is not vested in the National or State 
Governments or in any of their subdivisions. 


No. 8.—We protest against the enlistment in the United States army, 
navy or the militia of any State of any person not an actual citizen of 
the United States. 


No. 9.—We demand, for the protection of our citizen laborers, the 
prohibition of the importation of pauper labor, and the restriction of all 
immigration to persons who can show their ability and honest intention 
to become self-supporting American citizens. 


No. 10o.—We demand a change of the naturalization laws by a repeal 
of the act authorizing the naturalization of minors without a previous 
declaration of intention, and by providing that no aliens shall be natu- 
ralized or permitted to vote in any State in the Union who cannot speak 
the language of the land and who cannot prove seven years’ continuous 
residence in this country from the date of his declaration of intention. 

No. 11.—We protest against the gross negligence and laxity with 
which the judiciary of our land administer the present naturalization 
laws, and against the practice of naturalizing aliens at the expense of 
committees or candidates, as the most prolific source of the present 
prostration of American citizenship to the basest uses. 


No. 12.—We demand that all hospitals, asylums, reformatories or 
other institutions in which people are under restraint, be at all times 
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subject to public inspection, whether they are maintained by the public 
or by private corporations or individuals. 


No. 13.—We demand that all National or State legislation affecting 
financial, commercial or industrial interests be general in character, and 


in no instance in favor of any one section of the country or any class 
of people. 


The council tabled every motion attempting to commit the 
order to any distinct line of policy on the money, labor, suf- 
frage, temperance or other party questions, and also adopted 
a resolution declaring that no committee or other authority 
in the order could bind the members to any political action 
beyond their negative obligation. The council approved the 
draft of a bill for the suppression of immigration, which will 
be sent to Congress, and also adopted resolutions for legisla- 
tion subjecting convents and similar institutions to public 
inspection. It was resolved that Washington, D. C., be the 
permanent meeting place after 1896, and that all meetings be 
held with open doors, the public to be invited to witness and 
listen to all resolutions. 


NEAL Dow’s reception, at the International Temperance 
Convention at Prohibition Park, Staten Island, June 3-5, was 
a magnificent exhibition of the reverence his name everywhere 
commands. His central principles of temperance and prohi- 
bition were honored by scores of speakers. Although every 
grade of temperance sentiment was represented, only a few 
expressed dissent from the positions of which he has so long 
been the illustrious champion. Joseph Cook’s oration was a 
defense of Neal Dow’s programme as fit to be the watchword 
of the twentieth century. The veteran and hero on rising to 
respond to the formal address of the reception committee, was 
greeted by some 2,500 of his friends rising and waving white 
handkerchiefs. His speech showed undiminished intellectual 
and moral vigor, with hardly a trace of impairment of phys- 
ical power in voice or gesture. It was estimated that ten 
thousand people, many of them from distant points, visited 
Prohibition Park during the three days of the convention. 
Miss Willard’s absence was greatly regretted. She has had 
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an overflowing farewell reception in Exeter Hall and expects 
to sail from England for America June 13. Mrs. Mary H. 
Hunt made at Prohibition Park, June 4, an especially felicit- 
ous presentation of the progress and prospects of scientific tem- 
perance education. 


BisHop VINCENT’S photogravure in this number is from a 
remarkably fine photograph, taken just before he was chosen 
to his present high office. As the founder of the Chautauqua 
schools, which now encircle the globe, he is one of the greatest 
educators of our time. The portrait of Hermann Lotze, 
beyond question the most profound and influential German 
philosopher of the last half century, is from a photograph 
taken not long before the close of his life in 1880. 
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